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PREVENTABLE DISEASE. 

Ovr of evil cometh good; at least, that should be the 
result. The illness of the Prince of Wales, which everybody 
deeply regrets, and the deaths of the Earl of Chesterfield 
and of the youthful Irish chieftain, “ MacGillicuddy of the 
Reeks,”” which will also be generally regretted, all from the 
same disease—typhoid fever—are sore evils; but there will 
be consolation for them if they, by calling attention to the 


nature and causes of the disorder, induce some effort to be 
made for the prevention of typhoid visitations in future. 


When a Prince suffers and an Earl dies from a particular 
disease, men are reminded of the fact, which they are apt to 
forget in the absence of sugh startling intimations, that 
millions of the people are every day exposed to the in- 


fluences which produce that disorder, that thousands die | 


from it, and that the sufferings and the deaths might both 
be prevented. 

Now, what are the causes of enteric (or typhoid) fever 
and other diseases of a like kind? Chiefly foul air, impure 


| water, and overcrowding—all of them clearly capable of 


removal. Then why are they not removed ? P Chiefly, again, 
because of popular ignorance and the lack of proper 
machinery for preserving the public health. There is scarcely 
a city, town, or village in the three kingdoms in which 
known sanitary laws are not habitually and systematically 
violated; laws known, we mean, to men who have made a 
' study of such matters, but which are as the inscriptions on 
the rocks of Nineveh to the bulk of the people, who have 
none to teach them to do right in this matter, and, if need 
be, hinder them from doing wrong. The construction of our 


354 
dwellings, especially those of the poor, and the making of pro- 
per provision for drainage and ventilation, in whose hands are 
they ? Ordinarily in those of speculative builders, who neither 
understand nor care for the laws of health; whose only aim 
ig to “run up” atenement and get it off their hands to some 
unlucky purchaser or still more unlucky tenant, who may 
be ill or well, may live or die, for aught the speculative 
gentleman cares or is made to care. This is not well, and 


ought to be changed. 
Some of our large cities—such as London—have been pro- 


vided with admirable systems of main drainage; but house | 


drainage is yet faulty in the extreme, and affairs are infinitely 
worse in small towns, where there is often no drainage 
at all. We publish in another column a description of the 
condition of Chipping Wycombe, which is truly a typical 
town. There are thousands of places in as bad or a worse 
condition. We know of one such ourselves; a town within 
twenty miles of London; a place of ancient name; once 
a Parliamentary, still a municipal, borough; which 
narrowly escaped, a few years ago, being made the 
seat of a bishopric. That town has practically no 
system of drainage, save into cesspools, some of which are 
actually dug underneath the parlour-floors, because, from 
lack of main drains and of unbuilt-upon ground, there is 
nowhere else to which the sewage can be conducted except 
into the soil on which the houses stand. Within the municipal 
borough there is a sanitary committee, the members of which 
do what they can to prevent nuisances from becoming too 
gross to be endured; what they can do, however, is but little 
compared to what is needed, and their jurisdiction is limited. 
The place has lately much increased in size; half the popu- 
lation, or nearly so, live beyond the borough boundary, and 
for them there is no sanitary authority whatever. Each man 
dovs as seemeth good in his own eyes: builds his house in 
utter disregard of sanitary law, or has it erected for him by 
a country builder as ignorant of sanitation as himself ; digs 
a well and a cesspool side by side, so placed that the one 
must of necessity drain into the other; and then takes 
rents from poor people for the privilege of poisoning them- 
selves by living under such conditions ! There is a water com- 
pany in the town, which furnishes a wholesome, if inter- 
mittent, supply of good water: but outside the borough not 
one house in twenty is so supplied. ‘The rest depend upon 
wells situated as we have described, which, from their 
number, yield but a scanty supply of even such impure 
liquid as they contain. Specific cases are always both best 
understood and most easily appreciated, so let us give a 
particular example. One street in the extra-municipal part 
of the town contains about fifty houses, mostly cottages 
inhabited by the families of the better class of workmen, 
every tenement in which has been erected within the last 
three years; and only one of the lot is supplied with the 
company’s water, all the rest drawing their supplies from 
wells, of which there are at least a dozen within a distance 
of two hundred yards. The quantity of water obtainable 
by each family is thus far too small, but its quality is 
more objectionable still. As for instance: one group of 
three cottages, containing some fifteen inhabitants, has a 
yard, measuring, perhaps, 50ft. by 20 ft. In this yard 
there is a well for water, a “ dumb well” for sewage, three 
cesspits, and a piggery, besides manure heaps, poultry 
sheds, &c. The well and the “dumb well” are within a few 
feet of each other. The former, being much the deeper of 
the two, acts as a drain from the latter, and the occupants 
of those cottages, for which five shillings per week each is 
charged, must, consequently, drink sewage water or none. 
That is a specimen of the whole district ; and we ask, is it 
possible for people to be healthy under such circumstances ? 

The town of which we speak, like Chipping Wycombe, is, 
we repeat, a type of thousands of others; and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that typhus and enteric fever—indeed, 
the entire order of zymotic diseases, the produce of filth and 
impurity—should be so prominent, and so permanently 
domiciled, among us. Cholera, too, is likely to be added 
next summer to the ills we bear in consequence of 
our own stupidity and indifference, and woe betide the 
denizens of poor and foul neighbourhoods then. Local 
authorities—such as vestries and so forth—ought to see to 
these things; but they don't, and will not ; so where are we 
te look for a remedy? ‘Io Mr. Stansfeld and the department 
over which he presides pertains the duty, and we hope they 
will perform it with promptitude and vigour now that 
persons in eminent positions are suffering, and have died, by 
reason of neglect in this matter. An army of Government 
inspectors of nuisances should be sent out all over the 
country to spy out its foul places and compel the applica- 
tion of remedies. Local inspectors are next to useless; they 
do not, or cannot, effectually perform their duties. They 
are the friends and neighbours of the owners of pest- 
houses; perhaps they own such places themselves ; 
their appointment rests with the very parties upon 
whom they should act as a check; and winking hard 
at abuses is the natural result. Government inspectors 
would be free from such influences, and might be pretty 
safely relied upon to do their duty irrespective of fear or 
favour. But are such officers, properly qualified for the 
work, available in sufficient numbers? ‘The Government 
Poor-Law Inspectors, as a rule, are competent and intelligent 
men ; but they are too few in number for this new labour 
in addition to ir present dufies. ‘The men of the corps of 
Royat git %, however, could, with a little special train- 
ing, SRI as whats ancy required ; and in these piping 
times of peace, when their services are not required in com- 
bating foreign foes, the gallant Engineers could not be better 
employed than in routing our internal focs—filth and its 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


concomitants, disease and death, We commend this sug- 
gestion to all whom it may concern—Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. 
Cardwell, and F.M, his Royal Highness the Commander-in- 


Chief. 


FOOD FOR THE MILLION. 

Axoruer matter of the utmost importance to the health, 
as well as the comfort, of the people is a sufficient supply of 
wholesome, nutritive food, obtainable ata reasonable cost. 
It may be taken for granted that, from the nature of our 
climate and the habits of our people (resulting from climatic 
influences), a moderate daily portion of animal food is 
necessary for health; but it is certain that, under present 
circumstances, that moderate daily portion cannot be pro- 
cured by millions of hard-working persons through the ordi- 
nary channel—the respectable butcher's shop, DPrices are 
too high. ‘The consequence usually is that the poorer 
classes resort to other channels and obtain what is not 
wholesome, while many have to go without altogether. 
And yet there is really no necessity for either course. 
Wholesome, nutritive, palatable, and cheap animal food 
can be procured in London in abundance at this moment, 
if people will only abandon silly prejudices and take the 
good the colonies provide them. Australian cooked meat, 
free from bone, is purchasable in plenty at from sixpence to 
eightpence per pound, according to quantity taken—that is, 
whether in four-pound or six-pound tins. We repeat that 
this meat is cooked and free from bone ; which means that it is 
really just about ove third the price of meat bought at the 
butcher's shop. Think of that, fathers and mothers of families, 


it, and, as might perhaps be expected, these prejudices are 
strongest among the poorest and most ignorant. Let those 
|. : : , 

in better circumstances, and more competent to judge, make 


judices, and we have no doubt they will soon succeed, Tor 
our own part, we have made trial both of beef and mutton, 
and from various manufactories, and we can honestly say, 
“We have found it answer, Sir, and so may you.” The 
meats supplied by the several companies in the colonies, 
and there are many of them, vary somewhat in quality 
and toothsomeness; but all are emphatically good, whole- 
some, and palatable ; and we have no hesitation in declaring 
that those who turn up their noses at “such stuff,” as 
servants and even paupers are said to do, deserve to be 
hungry, and to hunger unpitied. The meat, moreover, can 
be served in a variety of ways, both cold and hot; and for 
information as to the most desirable of these we refer our 
readers to a little book written by Dr. James Bird, author 
of “The Gastric Regions and the Victualling Department,” 
and published by Hardwicke, of Piccadilly, This tract con- 
tains the results of many experiments, and is an exceedingly 
useful household guide. We strongly advise housewives 
who find a difficulty in making both ends meet to procure a 
two-shilling tin of Australian boiled mutton, and, with 
Dr. Bird's book at hand, make a trial of what can be done 
withit. We are certain that they will be both surprised 
and delighted at the result. 

While, however, the consumption of imported meat is to 
be encouraged, its home production ought not to be neg- 
lected, and a knowledge of the merits of the various cattle- 
feeding substances in use is of vast importance to the farmer 
and grazier. Exceedingly useful hints on this subject are 
given in atable just issued by the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Association, Westminster. In the centre of the table 
is alist of feeding substances, the respective flesh and fat pro- 
ducing qualities of which are shown by coloured projected lines 
on one side, and the manurial value of the residue by similar 
lines on the other. The farmer and cattle-feeder can thus 
see at a glance what description of food it is most desirable 
for him to use in order to manufacture flesh, to lay on fat, 
and to produce manure, as well as how the several sub- 
stances can be most advantageously combined. ‘The table, 
moreover, will make no bad ornament for the parlour wall, 
where it could be conveniently consulted at any moment. 


DESTRUCTIVE FIRE AT WARWICK CASTLE, 


Warwick Casttz, the grand old baronial mansion of the Earl 
of Warwick, at an early hour on Sunday morning, was the scene 
of a terrible and destructive conflagration. The castle is familiar 
to every tourist ; and the rare pictures, the Gobelin tapestries, and 
the unique art-treasures which abounded in every apartment ren- 
dered it attractive alike to the artist and the autiquary. The fire 
was discovered about half-past one o'clock by the steward-room 
boy, J h Powers, and the footmen, William Everton and 
William Gregory. They slept in apartments in the basement of 
the castle, and were awoke by a noise which they at first conjec- 
tured was caused by hail falling on the boot-hall, opposite to the 
room where they were sleeping. The rounds becoming louder, 
they then —— fome one mut be attempting to break into 
the castle, got up to see what realiy was the matter. They 
soon discovered that the building was on fire, and volumes of smoke 
were rolling out of Lady Warwick's apartments, which were on 
the second floor overlooking the river Avon. 
Ladyship's sitting-room they saw here a moss of flames. An alarm 
was raised, and meesengers were dispatched to Leamington, 
Kenilworth, and Coventry for assistance. The Warwick lire 
Brigade, under the direction of Captain Glover and Lientenant 
| Pritchard, was speedily on the spot, and the Leamington brigades 
| arrived shortly after. The flames had, however, made euch rapid 
| aress that the destruction of the who'e building secmed 
| inevitable. The front part of the castlé was inaccessible 
| from its _ areat height above tho river, and consequently 
| the burning structure could only be played upon from 
| the courtyard, where there was only a supply of water 

to be obtained from a 3}-in. main. So quick was the 
gress of the flames that the whole east wing, between the crand 

| entrance-hall a — offices, adjoining Cesar and Guy’s 
wers, was speedily gutted, and only the outer walls and the 
charred and smouldering rubbish remain. These apartments a 
sisted, on the ground floor, of the waiting-room and library over- 
| looking the courtyard, and the breakfast-room, his Lordship's 
room, and Lady Warwick's boudoir, looking out upon the river, 

| On the cecond floor were theladies’-maids’ rooms, Lady Warwick 


and rejoice! But, as we have said, there are prejudices against | 


an effort, by precept and example, to dispel these pre- | 


On entering her | 


bed-room and dressing-room, and Lord Warwick's dressing. roo: 

These looked out upon the courtyard; and, overlookine the 
river, were the White Room, the Red Bed-room, and the Leathoy 
Bed-room and dressing-room, The furniture and contents of th, =e 
apartments were almost entirely destroyed. The only thir os 
saved were a few of the most valuable pictures and some book. 
in spite of every exertion made, it being impossible to check the 
flames until the whole of this wing was completely destroyed. 
Meanwhile the fire was leaping across the grand staircase a4 
attacking the hall, with its gorgeously carved Gothic roof, 
blazoned with heraldic devices, its floor of Venetian marble, and 
its curious antique wainscoting hung found with armour, swords 
and matehlocks, Here were Cromwell's battered helmet and t),2 
doublet in which Lord Brooke died at Lichfield. It also contained 
antiques and fossil antlers of the elk and deer, old statues, ancient 
tombs, and other curiosities, These have all perished. Along the 
richly-carved roof, executed in 1857 from designs by Mr, Poynter 


ne 


eln- 


| the flames fast spread, and the panelled wooden walls proved 


equally inflanmable. The magnificent apartment, 62 ft. by 40 ft 

and 26 ft. in height, was soon a massof flame, The roof, which was 
thickly covered with lead, fellin, and there remain only the } 
biackened walls of one of the finest halls in the kingdom, 
nursery and apartments over the evtrance gateway, aud also 
diuing-room by the side of the great hall, erected a few year 


are 
A 
a 
) 


| by Lord Warwick, were also destroyed, but a portion of their con. 


| tents were saved. 


The fire raged so flercely at four o'clock that 
it was feared all the efforts of the firemen, which had been directe.{ 
to cut it off from the rest of the apartments, would prove fruit- 
less. Through the chinks between the massive doors separating 
the Great Hall and the Red Drawing-room the flames could be 


| seen, and the stifling smoke forced its way through every aperture, 


Preparations were therefore made for the worst, by stripping this 
and the adjoining apartments of their costly and almost priceless 
treasures, The pictures by Rembrandt, Vandyke, and Rubens 
were borne carefully to a place of safety, and when every portable 
article of value was removed still further precautions were deemed 
necessary. The gilt drawing-room, the state bed-room, and the 
state dressing-room were also cleared of their principal contents, 
The tapestry round the state bed-room, made in Brussels in 1694 
was wrenched from the wall and carried to a place of s« urity, 
together with the portraits of Queen Anne, by Kneller, the Ear! 
of Essex, by Zucchero, and other rare paintings. The pictures 
by Holbein, Kubens, Vandyke, Titiens, Salvator Rosa, Sir Peter 
Lely, and Caracci’s ‘‘ Dead Christ’’ were also taken down, Tho 
costly tables and treasures in the cabinets were carried to the 
remotest corner of the castle—the biiliard-room—ready to bo 
again moved in case of necessity. Fortunately, the efforts of the 
firemen practically arrested the fire at the end of the Great Hall, 
though the Red Drawing-rco: is slightly damaged about the roof 
and by water. ‘The damage, however, done to the building can- 
not possibly be estimated pecuniarily, and is really irremediable, 
Many of the most valuable contents of the castle, which was 
crowded with treasures of art, have been damaged by hasty r1e- 
moval, although every possible care was exercised, The flames 
were not subdued until nearly ten o'clock in the morning, and 
then there remained a mass of smouldering flime which might, 
it was feared, at any time develop into another conflagration. 
Captain Fosbery, Lord Warwick's agent, telegraphed to Bimning- 
ham for a steam fire-engine to be sent by special train. Unfor- 
tunately, Birmingham does not possess a steam fire-engine, and 1 
special train could not be procured, buta powerful manual engine 
was promptly dispatched by road, B»fore it reached Warwick 
however, assistance had arrived from Kenilworth and Coventry 
and the progress of the fire had been checked. Lady Warwii k 
only left the castle on Friday, and Lord Broke ou Saturday, Lord 
Warwick had been at Torquay for a few days, Lady Eva Greville 
and the Hon. Sydney Greville wera sleeping over the dining-hall 
when the fire broke out, but, happily, neither was injured. The 
whole of Lady Warwick's wardrobe was consumed, with her 
Ladyship’s apart:nents, which contained many objects of interest, 
which were greatly prized by the family. Her Ladyship’s jewels 
are safe, and also the plate, the apartments in the basement, where 
there is a large fireproof safe, being hardly injured except by tho 
heat of the burning apartments above and the water thrown upon 
the fire. The sad concurrence has created a profound sensation 
pewivin, grt Warwickshire, and the scene of the disaster has been 
visited by thousands of persons from the surrounding district. 
The cause of the fire cannot be accurately ascertained, Some men 
belonging to Mr. Holland had been employed on Saturday paint- 
ing and decorating that part of the building where the fire is sup- 
posed to have originated. But it is stated that there was no fire 
in this part of the castle, and therefore it is difficult even to sur: ise 
how the catastrophe was caused, 

On Monday workmen were engaged in carting away the charred 
débris from the ruins of the private apartments, the baronial hall, 
and the banquetiog-hall, which were entirely consumed by tlic dis- 
astrous conflagration on Sunday, with the exception of the external 
walls. As the still smouldering rubbish was turned over, any 
vestiges of the armoury buried beneath the roof of the grand }ia | 
were picked out and carefully stored away for future exumina- 
tion. The fragments, for they were only such, consisted merely 
of portions of iron armour, bent, charred, and disfigured, quaint 
old matchlocks, and blades of swords and poniards, which had 
defied the fury of the flames. A great portion of the library has 
been saved, and also the pictures in the private apartments; but 
the furniture and the wardrobes of Lord an’ Lady Warwick were 
consumed with this portion of the castle. The outer walls of the 
private apartments, the baronial hall, and the dining-hall, which 
were all gutted, appear sound, thovgh blackened and distigured. 
The marble floor of the baronial hall, expressly prepared in Venice, 
is splintered and crushed in many places, where the blazing beanis 
fell when the roof collapsed, and other portions are disfigured by 
the fire. The salvation of the state apartments, the destruction of 
which at one time seemed inevitable, was due to the massive stone 
wall which separated the baronial hall from the Red Drawing-room. 
This prevented the extension of the fire below, and the firemen cut 
the connection on the roof. The footman William Everton did 
a brave and courageous act. Lord Warwick was about to enter- 
tain his annual Christmas shooting party, and upwards of 500 
cartridges were stored in the gun-room. When the fire was ap- 
proaching the room Everton rushed into it and carried the 
dangerous combustibles into a distant part of the building. The 
property saved from the state apartments, which were stripped 
when the advent of the fire seemed imminent, includes the whole 
of the valuable pictures and the entire furniture. The safety of 
Lady Warwick's jewels and the family plate is also fully con- 
firmed. ‘The pictures, which were torn from the frames, are not 
themselves damaged ; and the fine Brusgels tapestry, taken from 
Queen Anne's bed-room, is only slightly torn. ‘The splendid 
Pivtra Commesea table, flowered with lapis lazuli, formerly the 
property of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, bas also sustained 
little damage. A splinter here and there, and a fragment before 
broken away, will testify to the care with which it was removed. 


’ 


| The whole of the property saved is stored in the County Hall, 


pro- | 


| 


where it will shortly be carefully examined. 


Tie POSTMASTER-GENERAL has issued a circular to the provincial 
pos'masters avnouncing that the system of rural post-messengers and 
letter-carriers presenting to the public cards containing appeals for 
C cristmas boxes will no ionger be permitted. 

THE SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHoOwW.—The Smithfield Club Cattle 
Show for this season opened on Monday, at the Agricultural Hall, Islington. 
Th r of entries was as large as usual, but not a few of the prize 
at the Birmingham Show last week, which ordinarily come to swell 
nithfield Show, are this year excinded, in consequence of their having 
ited symptoms of the foot-and-mouth disease. The prize for the best 
tin the show was awarded to Mr. J. Stratton, of Alton Priors, Mar!- 
borough, Wiltshire, for a magnificent'y shaped and fed white ox, of the 
shorthorn breed. The best heifer in the ehow was of the Scotch polled 


| brecd, exhibited by Mr. Bruce, of Elgin, The Queen took a first prize, and 
The champion prize for the 
4, Byron, of Sleaford, 


‘a | 


the Piines of Wales a third prize, In Devons, 
beet peu of heey was awerded to Mr, 
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FRANCE. 
ning of tho Assombly took place on Monday, but only 
"sass was transacted. During the sitting M. Thiers 
pit ay M, Grévy that his Message would not be delivered 
s Abba 7] iy or Thursday, About 500 members were present, 
vu", M. Grévy was again elected President. The former 
Oi! “‘onta were also re-elected, and the remainder of the 
‘~as taken up with the nomination of secretaries, Kc, The 
oof the Assembly appears to have returned to Versailles 
* with a firm conviction that a Conservative line of policy 
\oneeforth be adopted at home. The Orleans Princes visited 
‘va on Tuesday, and it is stated that they are resolved to 
seats, 

, hers Bill has been drawn up by forty-eight members of 
ubly, and laid before the House. The measure is very 
uonsive. Ibis to extend to all political offences, whether 
Paris or other parts of France, withia the last year, 
prisoners are to be excluded from its provisions 

eave previously undergone punishment for ordinary crimes, 
ts are current affirming the imminence of Ministerial 
pe Ty is stated that M. St. Mare Girardin will replace M. 
( ‘Simon, and that General Cissey, the Minister of War, and 

ure, the Minister of Justice, will also retire. 

_ aus ‘dispute is said to have arisen between M. Thiers and 
+1 Committee of Pardons, each wishing to throw the responsi- 
vi of ltossel’s execution on the other. The report is that the 
vittee have written a very sharp letter to the President 
‘-oting certain insinuations which are of a nature to expose 
to the revenge of democrats, It is some consolation even 
65 see both parties anxious to wash out the stain of this 


now to 


‘leious and- military ceremony took place last Saturday at 
cha pigny, near Paris, to commemorate the anniversary of the 
‘i which took place there on Dee, 2, 1870.. As many as from 
~/o0 to 25,000 persons were present. Monsignor Guibert, the 
- archbishop of Paris, made a speech, the purport of which 
that if France remained faithful to the Church she would re- 
vor her position, A mass having been sgid, General Ducrot, in 
» course of some remarks, declared that peace might have been 
ion the day after Champigny, and that history would some 
cay why it was not then concluded. A young man who began 
cech by maintaiving that the failure of the French soldiers 
‘due to the stupidity of their officers was refused a hearing. 
re were some faint. cries during the ceremony of ‘ Vive la 
ublique” and ** Vive la France,’’ but no other demonstrations 
\ political character. 
\t the sitting of the Academy on the 28th four new members 
to be elected in place of MM. de Montalembert, Villemain, 
yrévost-Paradol, and Mérimée, The candidates spoken of are 
\iM. le Due @’Aumale, Littre, About, Dumas fils, Taine, and 
Dirthélemy Saint-Hilaire, d ; 
M. Rénan, who has been restored to his chair at the Collége de 
yee, commenced his course of lectures the other day before a 
audience. For some little time there had been rumours in 
sthat a clerical demonstration would be made against him 
to that which, in 1862, led to the suspension of his lectures 
.1 afterwards to his dismissal. No demonstration, however, 
occurred, M. Rénan met with a very hearty welcome, and was 
eyatly applauded when he advocated educational freedom and 
ydependence, 
The whole of the territory occupied by German troops in France 
hos been declared in a state of siege. Crimes against German 
liers will be dealt with by German courts-martial. Two 
Frenchmen, accused of killing a German sentinel, were executed 
by the Prussians near Epernay last week. 


ITALY. 

On the day of the opening of the Italian Parliament in Rome 
a sortof counter-demonstration took place at the Vatican. Several 
deputations waited se the Pope and presented addresses, in 
reply to which his Holiness declared himself unswervingly hostile 
to the presence of the King and Parliament of Italy in Rome. 
Ho added that reconciliation was impossible; for, said he, ‘‘ there 
could be no conciliation between light and darkness, right and 
wrong, Jesus and Belial.” 

‘he newspapers have spoken of an interview having been 
sought by the King of Italy with the Pope, and having been re- 
fused by the Pope on the advice of those about him. No request 
of that kind has been addressed officially to the Holy Father, who, 
moreover, has declared that, so far as concerns his personal rela- 
t with King Victor Emmanuel, he will only consult his own 
inspirations, Itis certain that the Pope has not hitherto expressed 
any wish to quit Rome; but, according to information derived 
from the best sources, the Holy Father has declared that his 
silence in that respect in no way binds him in the future, that he 
vone is judge of the position of affairs, and that his presence in 
tome is only possible if compatible with his absolute spiritual 


freedom, 
SPAIN. 

The elections for the electoral colleges for the appointment of 
the municipal councillors commenced, on Wednesday, in Madrid. 
The Radicals carried the day in seventy-five districts, while the 
Republicans were successful in twenty, and the Ministerialist, only 
in five. The Opposition candidates were returned in the principal 
cities and the chief towns in the provinces, In the provinces the 
triumph of the Radicals in many places appears probable, as in 
several localities there was no contest, the Government taking, 
according to the statement of the Ministerialists, no interest in the 
(uestion, not considering that the municipal elections have any 
politied] character. 

The Cabinet, under the presidency of the King, has held along 
council on Cuban ‘affairs, and it is reported that his Majesty ex- 
pressed a strong wish himself tg proceed to Cuba to direct the 
work of pacification, 

BELGIUM. 


Tn the Chamber, on the Ist inst., Baron d’ Anethan spoke as fol- 
lows:—The King having asked for our portfolios, we have placed 
‘hem in his Majesty’s hands. Under these circumstances we 
test that the Chamber will adjourn.” 

M. Theux was commissioned to form a Cabinet, but his first 
combinations failed. The following is said to be the latest arrange- 
ment:—M, de Theux, without portfolio; Senator d’ Aspremont 
Lynden, Foreign Affairs; M. Delecour, a deputy, Home Depart- 
ment; Senator Malou, Finance; M. Landsen, a barrister, Justice ; 
M. Moncheur, Public Works; and probably M. Guillaume, War, 


; GERMANY. 

The German Parliament has passed the bill providing for the 
Army Estimates for the next three years by a majority of 152 
votes against 128, Subsequently the House passed the whole 
Budget, and then an Imperial message was read declaring the 
Parliamentary Session closed. 

The Saxon Diet was opened by the King in person last Saturday. 
I * Majesty alluded to the restoration of the Empire, to the 
forlous share the Saxon troops took therein, and to the devotion 
which inspired all classes of the population for making the neces- 
;\"y sacrifices, The well-regulated condition of the State finances 
il rendered it possible to mobilise the army with the funds of 
‘he State Treasury, without having recourse to Federal assist- 
vc’ The country is rapidly resuming its wonted prosperity. 
/ will be submitted to the Diet for the reform of the educa- 
nal system, for the better organisation of the administrative 
‘“thorities, for the revision of communal laws on the basis of self- 
Sovernment, and for the raising of the salaries of Government 
fervants, The relations with all foreign States are as cordial as 
‘vr, With regard to the relations of Saxony to the Empire, the 


sea adheres to the position already indicated on @ previous 
coasion, 
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ROUMANIA, 

The Government has laid before the 

punishment of 
journals, 


It is stated that all the Ministers have resigned, and that 
ervian foreign policy will undergo an entire change, 


os ; sot tag STATES. 
mgress met on Monday. Presi in hi 0 © y 
that yan y he President, in his Message, says 
endeavoured, without inquiring into the wisdom of Jaws, 
their spirit and intent, oad calbes them accordingly. — 
_ The American relations with foreign Powers continue, the Pre- 
sident says, to be friendly. The year has been eventful in wit- 
hessing two nations which speak the same language adopting a 
peaceful arbitration for the settlement of disputes of long stand- 
ing, and which were liable at one time to cause a conflict, 
example has thus been set which, if successful in its issue, may be 
followed by other civilised nations, and possibly be the means of 


1 : Chamber a bi'l for the 
offences against the press law on the part of the 


s the 


restoring to productive industry mi!lions of men now engaged in | 
and navalemployments. The Treaty of Washington is | 


military 
then described, and the necessary appropriations for the Commis- 
sioners are asked for. Referring to the principles of public law 
laid down in the treaty, for which the United States has long con- 
tended, President Grant states that negotiations are now going on 
as to the form of note by which they are to be brought to the 
attention of other foreign Powers. 
the legislation necessary to enforce the fishery and other provisions 
of the treaty, hoping that it may become operative before the 


American fishermen make their arrangements for the coming | 
The President has addressed communications to the 


season, 
Governors of the States bordering on Canada relative to the legis- 
lation necessary for the common use of canals, lakes, and rivers 
on the border. Congress is recommended to make provision for 
ascertaining the true position of the 49th parallel of latitude, where 
it forms the boundary. ° 

The resumption of between France and Germany has 
enabled the President to withdraw the protection extended to 
Germans in France by the American representatives in that 


country. This duty had been performed with great kindness, | 


tact, and prudence by these representatives, and their course has 
received the commendation of the German Government, and has 
wounded no susceptibility of the French. The Emperor of 
Germany desires to act in harmony with the moderate and just 
policy the United States maintains with Asiatic Powers and South 
American Republics, 

_ Theremoval of the Italian capital to Rome has been recognised 
in accordance with American custom, 
been officially informed of the annexation of the States of the 
Church to Italy, The United States and Italy have made a treaty 
providing that private property at sea shall 4 exempt from cap- 
ture in case of war between them. The United States has, the 
Message declares, omitted no opportunity of incorporating this 
rule among the obligations of nations, 

The friendly relations with Russia are described as continuing, 
and the visit of the Grand Duke Alexis is referred to as a proof 
that no des're exists on the part of Russia to diminish the exist- 
ing terms of cordiality. The inexcusable course taken by the 
Russian Minister at Washington rendered it necessary to ask for 
his recall, and to decline any longer to receive that functionary as 
a diplomatic representative. It was incompatible with the main- 
tenance of self-respect and with a due regard to the dignity of the 
country to permit M. Catacazy to continue to hold intercourse with 
this Government after his personal abuse of Government officials, 
and while he was persistently interfering through various channels 
with the relations between the United States and other Powers, 
In accordance with these wishes the Government has been relieved 
of further intercourse with M. Catacazy, and the management of 
the affairs of the Russian Legation has passed into the hands of a 
gentleman entirely unobjectionable, 

The expedition to Corea is described, and the President states 
that it was sent in aid of an endeavour to conclude a treaty with 
that Power. It returned, finding the object impracticable under 
the circumstances, 

The abolition of slavery in Brazil is regarded as a subject for 
congratulation. Large numbers of persons claiming to be citizens 
of the United Staates, the President states, now Sold slaves in 
foreign countries, and he recommends legislation to prevent this 
practice. 

The President regrets that the disturbed condition of Cuba con- 
tinues to be a source of annoyance and anxiety. The existence 
of a protracted struggle in such close proximity to our own terri- 
tory, without any apparent prospect of an early termination, can- 
not be other than an object of concerr to a people who, while ab- 
staining from interference in the affairs of other Powers, naturally 
desire to see every country enjoying peace, liberty, and free in- 
stitutions, The American naval commanders in Cuban waters 


have been instructed, in case it should become necessary, to spare | 


no effort to pastes the lives and property of bon’ fide American 
citizens, and to maintain the dignity of theflag. It is hoped that 
all pending questions with Spain, growing out of the state of 
affairs in Cuba, may be adjusted in the spirit of peace and con- 
ciliation which has hitherto guided the two Powers in their treat- 
ment of such questions. 

The President recommends a diminution of the burdens on the 
poople by modifying both the tax and tariff laws, 


INDIA. 

A severe outbreak of cholera has occurred at Delhi. The move- 
ment of troops has been temporarily countermanded, Telegrams, 
however, state that the cholera is abating. 

The leading Wahabee chief, Abdoola of Nedj, whose cause the 
Turks espoused, has fled, and is supposed to have joined his 
brother and former rival Saood, in order to combine against the 
Turks, This circumstance is sup to show a connection 
between the Wahabee chief and the assassin of Justice Norman. 

The laboratory at Agra has exploded. Conductor Wore, Ser- 
geant Upham, and thirty-four natives are killed. The cause of 
the catastrophe is unknown. A Court of Inquiry is sitting. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Advices from the Cape of Good Hope announce that the dia- 
mond-fields there have been annexed to British territory by pro- 
clamation, and that High Commissioners and magistrates have 
been appointed for the district. The yield at the fields continues 
to be good, many large diamonds being found. 


CHICAGO UNIVERSITY.—George Haseltine, Esq., the well-known London 
patent solicitor, has presented to the University of Chicago a valuable ad- 
dition to the philosophical and chemical apparatus of that institution. A 
powerful Grove’s battery, a full set of the famous Geissler tubes, and one of 
the largest induction coils ever imported are included in the donation,— 
Chicago Tribune. 


HARRY BENSON, who, as the pretended Mayor of Chiteaudun, obtained 
£1000 from the French Relief Fund, has attempted to commit suicide in 
Newgate. Although the gas is at a considerable height, and guarded by 
wire netting, he succeeded in lighting « piece of paper, with which he set 
fire to his clothes. As the flames progressed, his groans attracted the 
attention of the warders, and the fire was extinguished. The prisoner is 
much burnt, 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY.—The result of the year's working 
to Oct, 31 last ia to show that, afver providing for twelve months’ interest 
on the Preference and Debenture stock, there remains a disposable balance 
of £21,995 10s, 1d., out of which the directors intend to recommend the pro- 
prietors at the approaching general meeting to declare a dividend on the 
ordinary stock of 1} per cent, carrying forward a balance of £6955 7s, 7d. 


Mr. MACCABE'S ENTERTAINMENT,—The most accomplished of living 
monologists has no reason to be dissatisfied with his welcome back to town 
which he received at the Charing-cross Theatre last Saturday evening. 
As the Americans would say, he was “ ovated’’ from the eggs to the apples, 
from the beginning to the end of his entertainment, and this with no dis- 
ciplined clapping of bands, but with that ringing and sympathetic 
laughter which was the best of all testimony to the fun-producing powers 
of the performer, 


been one of prosperity. The President has | 


An) 


The President recommends | 


| mined, by a committee appointed 


| ever hushed and slow of speech, with big sorrowfw 
| a strained expression on 


THE NEW YORK ELECTIONS. 


_Tire elections of local officials in the State and City of New 
York, which took place on the 7th ult., possessed an unusual 
degree of interest. For some years past a body known as the ‘* Tam- 
many Ring’’ has had the entire control of affairs; the “Ring’’ 
virtually elected themselves to all important offices, and dealt 
with the funds committed to their charge so as to benefit them- 
selves and their adherents, and not to forward the welfare of the 
community, The result was gross misappropriation of public 
money, many millions of dollars being improperly spent and the 
city left in a state of bankruptcy, notwithstanding that the rates 
had been Increasing rapidly for several years. Suspicions 
of what was going on were aroused, possession of some of the 
Corporation books was obtained, and wholesale frauds were dis- 
covered, — At the head of the gang were Mayor Hall, Controller 
Conolly, Messrs. Tweed, Sweeny, and others; and it was deter- 

1 to investigate affairs, to make a 
bang ge to oust the Ring’? from power at the lea elec- 
ane oe is thus described by a correspondent, writing on 

* The result of the vote in this city, on Tuesday, was a surprise 
to the most astute politicians. It had been wien for Bao a 
month that the Ring was breaking up. But Tammany was a 
great power; it cast, two year ago, 125,000 ballots, and gave 
Governor Hoffman 70,000 majority ; it had controlled hitherto an 

Trish population of nearly 200,000, and the greater part of a 
German element almost as strong as the Irish; it drew its support 
from that class of the people which does not feel the direct burden 
of taxation, and shares in the plunder distributed by thievish 
officials among their retainers; its organisation was thorough, 
while the Reformers had no head, and were by no means har- 
monious. Hence there was a general apprehension that, in spite 
of recent disclosures, Tammany would hold its own at the polls; 
and the Reformers hardly expected todo more than elect the 
State ticket and secure, by the help of the country districts, a 
fair working majority in the Legislature. But we all under- 
rated the strength of the popular wrath against Tweed and his 
fellow-conspirators, Tammany has been completely routed. The 
Reform candidates for municipal offices have been chosen by an 
average majority of 25,000, and Tammany’s nominee for Judge 


| of the Supreme Court has been beaten by a majority of over 


40,000, Of the aldermen, Tammany has not elected a single one. 
Of the five State senators chosen from the city, the Ring has only 
one; of the twenty-one Assembly men it has five, and possibly 
seven, And only a year ago it swept the whole city by an 


| immense vote ; only a year ago the honest Democratic majority 
the Government having | 


in this city, after a liberal deduction for fraudulent ballots and 
fraudulent returns, was at least 50,000. ‘There is a peculiar sig- 
nificance in the figures which should not be overlooked. The re- 
formers wisely chose their nominees from both political parties ; 
and, so far as the city ticket was concerned, there was no issue but 
that of honesty. In the vote, however, for Secretary of State 
and other State officers, there was a majority of 28,000 in New 
York city for the Democratic candidates, thus showing that 
over 50,000 Democrats, who adhered to their party in political 
questions, turned against it in the contest. for municipal 
offices, though the result of their doing so was well under- 
stood to be destructive of any hope of electing a Demo- 
cratic President in 1872, It has been a cardinal principle of 
the New York Democrats that Tammany must be supported at 
any cost, because it was the ‘regular organisation’ and the main 
———- of the party in national as well as local issues.: Its 
infamies have long been known to both sides; but respectable 
democratic politicians like Governor Hoffman and ex-Governor 
Seymour have been content to wink at the frauds, and to accept the 
20,000 or 30,000 fraudulent votes which Mr. Tweed was ready to 
manufacture whenever they were wanted, and the stolen moncy 
which he spent so freely for election purposes in this State and in 
other States also, There could not be a more cheering sign of 
the improvement in political morality than that honest Democrats 
have united so generally with Republicans in overthrowing this 
scandalous conspiracy, thus sacrificing the immediate prospects of 
their party for the sake of honest local government. With the 
downfall of Tammany necessarily fell the Democratic ascendency 
in the State. The returns from the rural districts not only over- 
came the metropolitan majority of 28,000 for Democratic State 
oflicers, but gave the Republicans about 20,000 votes to spare. The 
Democratic Governor, who had 383,000 majority in 1870, holds 
office another year, but the Republicans have more than two 
thirds of the Legislature, and can override his veto.’’ 

The Mr. Norton whose name figures so prominently in the 
placards shown in our Engraving was a candidate for one of the 
offices vacant, and the crowd delineated are engaged in a demon- 
stration in his support. 


THE DRUSENFALL, 
Amonc the places of resort for travellers during the great annual 


| holiday the great waterfalls of Europe hold a distinguished place, 


and some energetic tourists are even ready to cross the Atlantic in 
order to make acquaintance with Niagara. There are few sccnes 
more subduing, few sights more refreshing, few sounds more 
soothing—and let it be added that, after an hour or two, there are 
few combinations more depressing—than a great fall of water 
amidst the hills, At Schaffhausen even the Steinwein and boiled 
trout at the hotel near the falls fail to restore mental vivacity ; 
at Lodore men have been impelled to write mournful rhymes after 
twenty minutes of its solemn cadences and sad, rushing whispers. 
The people about Niagara, we fancy, are a melancholy, silent race, 

i eyes, and 
Perhaps, after all, 


the face. 


| the little falls are the best—the runlets that come together 


and form a beck in the Scotch hills; the tumbling 
weirs of a dozen English streams; the foaming tiny cataracts 
of the Dart, the Wye, and the Dove. But there are some of the 
minor falls in the Swiss mountains as well as in the Tyrol that are 
very lovely, and others which, though not large, are so impetuous, 
fall with such sheer force from a narrow gorge, and plunge down 
with such headlong foam and flutter upon the spikes of rock 
below, as to make the sight of them from some secure perch above 
one of the things to be remembered in a whole month of pleasant 
recollections. 

One of these to which we may well direct the attention of our 
readers is represented in our Engraving, and travellers to Infels- 
burg and Liebenstein will already be familiar with it as the 
Drusenfall, The torrent distinguishes the mountain known as the 


| Drusenthal, and is worth a day’s journey to explore, even by the 


route that leads to the railed peak from which the fall can best 


be seen, 


THE House IN DuMFRIRs in which the poet Burns lived and died took 
fire on Tuesday evening, but before much damage was done the fire was 
subdued, 


MR. FREDERICK W. LORING, one of the most promising young literary 
men in the country, has been killed in the recent attack by Indians upon a 
stage-coach in Arizona. Mr. Loring was one of the crew sent by Harvard 
University to meet the oarsmen of Oxford upon their own waters, and was 
one of the principal speakers at the banquet given in New York in honour 
of the Harvard crew when it returned from England. 


REFORM OF THE House OF LORDS.—On Wednesday a numerously- 
attended conference, whose members had assembled from all parts of the 
kingdom, was held in Birmingham to discuss the best means of effecting a 
reform in the constitution of the House of Lords. Mr. J. 8S. Wright, 
chairmen of the Liberal Association, presided; and Mr. Dixon and Mr, 
Munts, two of the borough members, with Mr. J. D. Lewis, M.P., were 
present. Resolntions were passed condemning the hereditary principle in 
legis'ation as unwise and unjust; affirming that in a free country the ulti- 
mate decision upon all questions of Government or State policy must rest 
with the representatives of the people ; and declaring against the legisla- 
tive power of the English prelates. In the evening a public meeting on the 
same subject was held at the Townhal!, 
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THE DRUSENFALL IN THE ALPS. 
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_ THE BOYHOOD OF DICKENS. 


(From the Daily News.” ) 


As Dr. Johnson during his life expressed a wish that Boswell | 
should become his biographer, so Dickens, years ago, left to his 
beloved and intimate friend, Mr. John Forster, the sad but deeply 
interesting task of giving to the world the true story of his life, | 
Mr. Forster was on the most intimate terms with the great 
novelist from the spring of 1837 to the day of Dickens's death, in 
June, 1870. They were men of about the same age, and to no one, 
probably, did Dickens confide so much of his inmost nature as to 
the literary companion who now gives us this record of his career." 
The story of that career is one of the deepest interest. Seldom 
has an author put so large a part of his life into his books as 
Dickens put into his; and seldom has the public been so unaware 
that all this marvellous vitality of creation throbbed with the 
heart’s blood of the magician himself. To the outer world Dickens 
is seen only in the light of an unparalleled success; but those who 
knew him better than the world could know were not ignorant 
that all that sunshine was chequered by many and deep{shadows. 
Shelley—himself speaking from personal experience—has said of 
poets that “they learn in suffering what they teach in song. 
Dickens suffered more than ordinary men, and the pathetic part of | 
his writings was the richer for the knowledge thus acquired. 
Doubtless his enjoyment, too, was intense; yet, on looking back 
over his whole life, it is difficult to resist the thought that it was 
rather a sad than a happy one, There was a middle period in 
Dickens’s career when he certainly appears to have enjoyed life to 
the finger-tips, with a vivid and es te sense of pleasure, very 
delightful to recall. But his childhood was painful, and his 
waning years were overshadowed. 

“He was a very little and a very sickly boy,’’ says Mr. Forster. 
‘He was subject to attacks of violent spasm, which disabled him 
for any active exercise. He was never a good little cricket- 
player. He was never a first-rate hand at marbles, or peg-top, or 
prisoner's base.”’ ‘This was at Chatham, Afterwards, when the 
elder Mr. Dickens removed to London, this small, sickly chilad— 
then about ten years old—had a series of experiences very unusual 
with the children of middle-class parents, but which, while they 
gave him the most exquisite pain at the time, and toa great ex- 
tent threw a cloud over the whole of his subsequent existence, 
were undoubtedly the source of his marvellous knowledge of 
haman nature and his familiarity with scenes of want and 
wretchedness. It need be no secret now, for the fact will do his 
memory no dis-service now, that the childhood of Charles Dickens 
was passed in almost abject poverty. His father, Mr. John 
Dickens, fell into money difficulties, and was confined in the 
Marshalsea Prison, afterwards so vividly described in ‘Little 
Dorrit.” Every small sum of money that could be earned 
by any member of the family became of vital importance; 
so the boy Charles, at about ten years of age—that is 
to say, some time in the year 1822—was placed in a blackin 
warehouse belonging to a distant connection of the family, name 
Lamert, which establishment was opened as a rival ,_to the 
famous blacking-shop of Warren in the Strand. Lamert’s house 
was at old Hungerford-stairs, and it is to be found exactly de- 
ascribed in ‘* David Copperfield.”” What many suspected before is 
now specifically revealed, The life of the boy David Copperfield 
is the life of the boy Charles Dickens. The future novelist entered 
the warehouse of James Lamert in the most menial capacity, at a 
salary of six or seven shillings per week, His work was to cover 
the pots of paste-blacking, first with oil yd and then with blue 
paper, to tie them round with string, to clip the paper close and 
neat, and to paste on a*printed label. In the discharge of these 
autiag his companions were boys of humble birth and uncultured | 
manners, and youog Dickens, remembering his happier childhood 
at Chatham, longing for education and for a start in life, and } 
fearing that if his present employment continued he would sink | 
into the mere dregs of society, suffered a degree of anguish the 
memory of which he could never shake off at the very height of | 
his prosperity. In a fragment of autobiography which Dickens 
wrote in 1847, he said;— 

From that hour until this at which I write,no word of that part of my 
childhood, which I have now gladly brought to a close, has paesed my lips | 
toany human being. I have no idea how long it lasted; whether for a | 
year, or much more, or less, From that hour until this, my father and my 
mother have been stricken dumb upon it. I have never heard the least 
alluston to it, however far off and remote, from either of them. Ihave | 
never, until now I impart it to this paper, in any burst of confidence with 
eset my own wife not excepted, raised the curtain I then dropped, thank 
God! . 

Many portions of this unfinished autobiography were intro- 
duced, almost word for word, two years later, into ‘‘ David 
Copperfield; ’’ and the manuscript has now been largely drawn 
upon by Mr. Forster. That gentleman thus relates the way in 
which the revelation was first made to him :— 


The incidents to be told now would probably never have been knewn to 
me, or, indeed, any of the ocourrences of his childhood and youth, but for 
the accident of a question which I put to him one day in the March or 
Aprilof 1847. I asked him if he remembered ever having seen in his boy- 
hood our friend the elder Mr. Dilke, his father’s acquaintance and contem- 
porary, who had been a clerk in the eame office in Somerset House to which 
Mr. John Dickens belonged. Yes, he said, he recollected secing him at a 
house in Gerard-street, where his uncle Barrow lodged during an ilinezs, 
and Mr. Dilke had visited him. Never at any other time. Upon which I 
told him that some one else had been intended in the mention made to me, 
for that the reference implied not merely his being met accidentally, but 
his having had some juvenile employment in a warehouse near the Strand, 
at which place Mr. Dilké, being with the elder Dickens one day, had | 
noticed him, and received, in return for the gift of a half-crown, a very | 
low bow, He was silent for several minutes. I felt that I had uninten- 
tionally touched a painfal place in his memory, and to Mr, Dilke I never 
spoke of the subject again. It was not, however, then, but some weeks 
later, that Dickens made farther allusion to my thus having strack uncon- | 
sciously upon a time of which he never could lose the remembrance while 
he remembered anything, amd the recollection of which at intervals 
haunted him and made him miserable, even to that“hour. Very shortly 
afterwards I learnt im all thelr detail the incidents that had 
been so painful to him, and what then was said to me or written respecting 
them revealed the story of his boyhood, The idea of ‘‘ David Vopperfield,” 
which was to take all the world into his confidence, had not at this time 
occurred to him; but what it had go startled me to know, his readers were 
afterwards told with only such change or addition as for the time might 
safliciently disguise himeelf ynder cover of his hero. For the poor little lad, 
with good ability and a most sensitive nature, turned at the age of ten into 
a “labouring hind” in the service of “ Murdstone and Grinby,” ard 
conscious already of what made {it seem very strange to him that he could 
80 easily have been thrown away at such an age, wasindeed himself. His 
was the secret agony of soul at finding himself“ companion to Mick Walker 
and Mealy Potatoes, and his tears tha: mingled with the water in which he 
and they rinsed and washed out bottles, It had all been written, as fact, 
before he thought of any other use for it; and it was not until several 
months later, when the fancy of “ David © spperfiold,” itself suggested by 
what he had so written of his early trotbles, to take shape in bis 
miod, that he abandoned his first intention of writing bis own life. Those 
warchoure experiences fell then so aptly into the sti t he had chosen, 
that he could not resist the temptation of immediately using them; and | 
the manuscrin* recording them, which was but the first portion of what he 
had designed to write, was embodied in the substance of the eleventh and 
earlier chapters of his novel. What already had been sent to me, however, 
and proof-sheets of the novel interlined at the time, enable me now to sepa- 
rate the fact from the fiction; and tosupply to the story of the author's | 
childhood those passages omitted from the book, which, apart from their | 
illustration of the growth of his character, present to us a pic'ure of tragical | 
suffering, and of tender as well as humcrous fancy, un:urpassed in even 
the wonders of his published writings. | 


Writing in his own proper person, in the fragment to which | 
allusion has been made, Dickens said of this period of his life :— 


The deep remembrance of the sense I had of being utterly neglected and 
hopeless ; of the shame I felt in my position; of the micery it was to my 
young heart to believe that, day by day, what I had learned, and thought and 
delighted in, and raised my fancy and my emulation up by, was passing 
away from me, never to be brought back any more—cannot be written. 
My whole nature was so penetrated with the grief and humiliation of stch 
considerations, that even now, famous and carressed and happy, I often 
forget in my dreams that I have a dear wife and children; even that 1 am 


} 


* “The Life of Charles Dickens,” By John Forster, Vol. I., 1812—1842, 
Londos ; Chapman and Hall, 


& man ; and wander desolately back to that time of my life, ot og 
and my brothers and sisters (excepting Fanny in the Roy al Acac omy 2 
Music) were still encamped, with a young servant-girl froim ( hatham i 
house, in the two parlours in the emptied hone in Gower-street } a | 
It was a long way to go and retu:n within the dinner-hour ; and, Leas a» 
either carried my dinner with me, or went and bougat itatsome neig ha He 
ing shop. In the latter case, it was commonly % suveloy and ap any hee ; 
sometimes, a fourpenny plate of beet from a cook's sop § sometiines, inte ate 
of bread and cheese and a glass of beer from a miserable old public popes 
over the way—the Swan, if I remember right, or the Svan at d something 
else that I have forgotten, Once I remember tuckir g my own bread (w rig i 
I had brought from home in the morning) under my aris, wrepped up n& 
piece of paper like a book, and going into the best cining-room ind oht 
alamode beef house in Charlea-court, Drury-lane, sud mnagnifl ently OF 
ing a emall plate of alamode beef to eat with it, What the waiver t 
of such a strange little apparition, coming in all alone, 1 don’t know; but 
I can cee him now, staring at me as I ate my dinner, and bringing up the 
other waiter to look, I gave him a halfpenny, and I wish now that he 
hadn't taken it, 


In these and other passages the reader will recognise some of 
the earlier parts of “Copperfield.” .Mr. John Dickens being 
unable to make any arrangement with his creditors, Mrs. Dickens 
was obliged to break up her poor household in Gower-street North 
and join her husband in the Marshalsea prison. The autobiography 
then proceeds :— 


The key of the house was sent back to the landlord, who was very gl:d 
to get it; and I (small Cain that 1 was, except that I had never done harm 
to anyone) was handed over as a lodger to a reduced old Jady, long known 
to our family, in Little College-street, Camden Town, who took children in 
to board, and had once done so at Brighton ; and who, with a few altera- 
tions and embellishmenta, unconsciously began to sit for Mrs. Pipchin in 
* Dombey ” when she took in me. c 

She had a little brother and sister under her care then—somebody * 
natural children, who were very irregularly paid for; and a widow's little 
son. The two boys and I slept in the same room. My own exclusive break- 
fast of a penny cottage loaf and 9 pennyworth of milk I provided for my- 
self, I kept another small loaf and a quarter of a pound of cheere on a 
particular shelf of a particular cupboard, to make my supper on when I 
came back at night, They made a hole in the six or seven shillings, I 
know well ; and I was out at the blacking warehouse all day, and had to 
support myself upon that money all the week. I suppose my lodging was 
paid for by my father, I certainly did not pay it myself ; and I certainly 
had no other assistance whatever (the making of my clothes, I think, ex- 
cepted) froin Monday morning until Saturday night. No advice, no coun- 
se', no encouragement, no consolation, no support, from anyone that I can 
call to mind, so help me God! 

Sundays Fanny and I passed In the prison, I was at the scademy in 
Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, at nine o'clock in the morning, to fetch 
her, and we walked back there together at night. 

I was so young and vhildish, and so little qualitied—how could I be other- 
wise ?—to nndertake the whole charge of my own existence, that, in going 
to Hungerford-stairs of a morning, I could not resist the stale pastry put 
out at half price on trays at the confeetioners’ doors in Tot‘enbam-court- 
road; and I often spent in that the money I shoald have kept for my 
dinner. Then I went without my dinner, or bought a roll, or a slice of 
pudding, There were two pudding-shops between which I was divided, 
according te my finences. One was in a court close to St. Martin’s Church 
(at the back of the ehurch), which is now removed altogether, The pud- 
ding at that shop was made with currants, and was rather a especial pud- 
ding, bat was dear—two penn’orth not being larger than a penn’orth of 
more ordinary pudding. A good shop for the latter was in the Stra d, 
somewhere near where the Lowther Arcade is now. It was a stout, hale 
pudding, heavy and flabby, with great raisins in it, stuck in whole, at great 
distances apart. It came up hot at about noon every day ; and many and 
many a day did I dine off it. 

We had half an hour, I think, fortea. When I had money enough I used 
te go to a coffee-shop, and have half a pint of coffee and a slice of bread 
and butter, When I had no money, | took a turn in Covent garden Market 
and stared at the pineapples. The coffee-shops to which I most resorted 
were, one in Maiden-lane, one in a court (non-ex stent now) close to Hun- 
gerford Market, and one in St. Martin’s-lane, of which I only recollect that 
it stood near the church, and that in the door there was an oval glase-plate, 
with * Coffee-room” painted on it, addressed towards the street. If I ever 
find myself in a very different kind of coffee-room row, but where there is 
such an inscription On glass, and read it backward on the wrorg side 
**moor-eeffoC ” (as I often used to do then, in a dismal reverie), a shock gues 
through my blood. 

I know I do not exaggerate, unconsciously and unintentionally, the 
scantiness of my resources and the difficulties of my life. I know that if 
a sbilling or so were given me by anyone I spent itin a dinner oratea; I 
know that I worked from morning till night, with common men and boys, 


| ashabby child. I know that I tried, but ineffectually, not to »nticipate my 
| money, and to make it last the week through, by putting it away in a 


drawer I had in the counting-house, wrapped into six little parcels, each 
parcel containing the same amount and labelled with o different day, I 
know that I have lounged about the streets, insufficiently and unsatie- 
factorily fed. 1 know that, but for the mercy of God, I might easily 
have been, for any care that was taken of me, a little robber or a little 


vagabond. 

Bat I held some statloy at the blacking warchoure, too, Besides that my 
relative at the counting-honse did what @ man so occupied, and dealing 
with a thing so anomalona, could to treat me as one upon a different foot- 
ing from the rest. I never said, to man or boy, how it was that I came to 
be there, or gave the least indication of being sorry that I was there. 
That I suffered in secret, and that I suffered exquisitely, no one ever knew 
but I. How much I suffered itis, as I have said already, utterly be: ond 
my power to tell. No man’s imagination can overstep the reality. BatI 
kept my own counsel. and I did my work. I knew from the first that if I 
could not do my work as well as any of the rest | could not hold myeelf 
above slight and contempt. I soon became at least as expeditious and as 
skilful with my bands as either of the other boys. Though perfectly 
familiag with them, my conduct and manners were vifferent enough from 
theirs to place a space between us, They, and the men, always spoke of 
me as “the young gentleman.” A certain man (a soldier once), named 
Thomas, who was the foreman, and another named Harry, who was the 
carman and wore a red jacket, ased to call me “Charles” sometimes in 
speaking to me; but I think it was mostly when we were very confidential, 
and when I had made some efforts to entertain them over our work with the 
— of come of the old readings, which were fast perishing out of my 
mind, 


After a time the lonely little boy, thinking there was no reason 
why he should be obliged to live so far from the Marshalsea, re- 
monstrated with his father so pathetically, and with so many 
tears, that, as the son records, the kind nature of the nt gave 
way. Mr. John Dickens appears to have been one of thoxe genial, 
kindly, easy-tempered, impracticable human beings who, in spite 
of all their good and pleasant qualities, their honourable disposi- 
tion, and even their industry (for he had all these virtues, as 
his son becomingly sets down), fail to make their way in the 
world, for want of the one faculty of adaptation to the stern con- 
ditions of life. The consequence of Charles's rerhonstrances with 
his father on the score of his exile was, that he was provided with 
a back attic at the house of an Insolvent Court agent, in Lawt- 
street, Borough, ‘where,’ says Dickens, in his autobiographical 
sketch, *‘ Bob sf lodged many years afterwards,’ Here hoe 
slept on the floor; but “ the window had a pleasant prospect of a 
timber-yard,'’ and the poor little lodger, feeling that he was close 


| to his trae home, the prison, thought the new sleeping-room @ para- 


dise, The family, indeed, was now living with greater comfort than 
in the days when the elder Mr. Dickens was still struggling with 
insolvency in a miserable little house in Bayham-street, Camden 
Town, or when, rather later, Mrs. Dickens opened a school in 
Gower-street North. Then the boy Dickens was chiefly em ployed 
in doing the errands incident to their poor way of living; 
and they ‘ got on very badly with the butcher and bake r,’’ and 
“very often had not too much for dinner.” Now, in the Marshal- 
sea days, he was at any rate earning six or seven shillings a week 
though in a way which almost broke his heart; and the pressure 
of poverty was less extreme when the law—in the tangible shape 
of a debtors’ prison—stood between the insolvent and his 
—— a _ 
_ the sketches of prison-life in ‘* Pickwick,” in ‘David Co - 
field,” and in ‘Little Dorrit’ were all studied by Dickens te 
those early days." He was a child of preternaturally quick obser- 
vation, and his boyish experiences sharpened his powers of 
insight as only such experiencescan. When his father left prison 
the boy (who had by that time been removed from the blacking 
establishment) was put, at about twelve years of age, to school in 
the Hampstead-road, where he soon became noted tor his vivacity 
and fun, A favourite trick of his was heading a number of bis 
schoolfellows in the streets in pretending to be beggars, When 
the old ladies of whom they begged answered with tart speeches, 
Charles would explode with laughter and take to his heels. 
By-and-by came the start in life—first as a lawyer's clerk, then 
as @ newspaper reporter, and then as a successful author, Hisold 
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poverty became a mine of riches to him, and the rough material 
of his fame, He never lost the habit of coining his life into ¢ 
during fiction, The Dora of ** David Coppertield’ was, it scems 
his first love, the memory of whom always dwelt with him: a I 
the Flora of & L » Dorrit’’ was the same lady, not dead in fact 


’ 


but somewhat altered by the lapse of a quarter of a cer tury (a 
that same quarter of a century will change us all), to whom, one 
day, Dickens and his wife paid a formal visit, and found the stufte 


favourite, Jip, in the passage. 

It is impossible for us to follow the whole course of Mr. Forste *, 
volume; but the reader will see from what we have alr 
sketched how deeply interesting are its contents. A great p 
its interest is due to the large number of original lett: in 
Dickens which it contains (those from America are especially ox. 
cellent); but it would be doing an ivjustice to the tried and ¢\;'- 
ful pen of Mr. Forster to forget how much is attributable to iin 
also. Whether in the way of biography or of criticism, he has 
done his work admirably; nnd when the book is completed we 
shall have a life of Dickens worthy of the man and of the enduring 
creations of his braia. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
or 
ILLUSTRATED TIMES, 
to be published on SATURDAY, DEC. 23, 
Price 4}4., will contain tho following among other 
ENGRAVINGS, 


THE 


A Merry Christmas. 
Oa the Ocean : Listening to the Christmas Bells, 
Christmas Morning in the Country : Arrival of the London Train, 
Frozen Out : In Search of Food. 
Wandering Minstrels at Christmastide, 
At Church in Sweden on Christmas Morning. 
Together with 
SKETCHES, AND POEMS 
adapted to the Season, 
and all the News of the Week. 
Office, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C., London, 


TALES, 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SOCIAL PROPHETS. 

Some of the comments which have been made upon 
portions of the first volume of Mr. John Forster s life of his 
late friend Dickens are perhaps a little exaggerated, ani 
one or two of them may even be quite wide of the mark. In 
the first place, the amount of suffering—or, rather, the 
amount of threatened injury, for no mancan gauge the suf- 
fering which the boy Dickens went through—is, we fancy, 
over-estimated. That for about two years of his young life 
a hoy—even a boy who has seen better days—should go out 
and “rough” it as an errand-boy or shop-boy is nothing 
very exceptional, and not wholly horrible, though quite bad 
enough, especially if the child be, as young Dickens was, 
much left to himself in a place like London. But what we 
can least understand in the comments passed is the surprise 
which has been expressed at these disclosures. It 
always as plain as a pikestaff that Dickens knew poverty 
and the poor with the knowledge of direct persoual 
intimacy ;—knew them as no man can who has not 
been thrown among humble, sordid people upon term 
of equality or even of dependence. In what 
Dickens had been really intimate with low and sordid 
life no one could say; but the disclosure of the fact, 
as it was, so naturally and easily fits the necessary hypothicsis 
of the case, that we should have expected critics to say, “I 
thought as much!”’ rather than ‘“ How very astonishing !”’ 
Again, it cannot for a moment.be admitted that any of thi 
facts of his life now first submitted to us at all diminish the 
wonder of his writings. Every Dutch boor saw co 
standing in plashy meadow-lands, under faint yellow sun- 
shine; but only Cuyp painted them d marveille. Sea and 
atmosphere were no man's property ; but Turner and Claud: 
put them on canvas as if they had never been seen before by 
human eyes, Fifty thousand boys will wash bottles and 
paste labels on; but one, whose name happens to | 
Dickens, will make his having done so of immortal interest to 
mankind, just because he happens to have genius. 

‘Lhe real wonder of the case lies in the words—* the hour, 
and the man.” It is perfectly certain that the very questions 
Dickens did so much to set fermenting in the mind and 
heart of his time were the very ones which were, to use & 
common locution, “bound” to come to the front directly. 
By what marvellous concatenation of causes was it that this 
little boy’s family should have just the fortune that awaited 
it, and no other,—that the little ten-year-old Charles shoul 
havé just the faculties that he had, and no other,—and should 
then be sent to clean bottles and paste labels, and learn the 
poor by heart? We cannot say. We stand dumb in the 
presence of such a problem. There was one whom Dickens 
loved, who sang the Poem of the Poor before the prose 
writers wrote their Parable—we mean Wordsworth. Up to 
mature youth he had lived pretty much like other well- 
conducted, intelligent, thoughtful young men. One night 
he stays late at a ball. It is high dawn when he leaves it, 
and he is confronted by a sunrise of unusual grandeur. 
Awed by the solemnity of the spectacle, he resolves before 
Heaven that he will from that hour devote his life. Now, it 
is probable that there is not a poor man in England who is 
not the better for what Wordsworth did when he 
turncd from social pomps and humours to “huts 
where poor men lie,’ and from the loud hum of 
conflict to “the still, sad music of humanity.” But 
how came the young poet to leave the ball-room just in 
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yitness that “awful rose of dawn,” and neither | 


nor later? There 1s no answer: the wisest of us can | Anovrtwo years THE LOUNGER. | _ A rumour has been flying about lately that Mr. Goschen is to 
garlier nor Hater ia atleoos BE eek : wo years ago there was holden a ruridia onal meeting, be Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that Mr, Chichester Fortescue 
ee pow the hea f : © Lknow not, ‘This meeting was attendcd by a large number , 18.0 be First Lord of the Admiralty, Whatis to be done with 


considered, the story of Dickens strikes us as | oe ai nearly all, University men. They had a subject Mr. Lowe rumour does not say. 1 suspect that this is a mere 
of the most remarkable on record, jouked nitro ioe” iss, and it happened that the subject was **Clerical read- canard ; but it must be allowed that the normal condition of the 
caer : g ie., What the clergy ought to read, The first speak Government is change. The Vy ] i “= i 
iow we have indicated In any case, it i , observed that there w ~4 i i Saas soe i TL. he Times of India, which 1 Rave jae: 
at of view ave ; : any case, it is well ae ' I iat there was one book which clergymen should study, received, date Noy, 11, says that it is rumoured at Bombay that 
ablic interest in his name and fame should be ni oe S¢ eh ic 7 need hardly say he meant the Bible, A M, = retirement of the Governor, Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, in 
: = Carag hs a cond, assenting to the main proposition, said that he iq. March next, he will be sue ae ‘im Sovanl 
sor, owing to the fact tl at his later writings , : A proy aid that he could add ’ ill be suececded by Lord Belmore, 1K . 
ned. Por, oN a hep : . , Me later writings another suggestion to his reverend brother's admirable cueeike of New South Wales, ‘ bd Belmore, now Governor 
, far below his earlier, there has been in recent years a ae y should read the hearts of their people. A third got up —_—- . 
auch increased by the ‘Gunudiy Revie) to depre- os ee ent Be found the Cornhill Magazine and Macmillan Thouet 1 THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 
. , in sh os, ‘ x ery pleasant reading, acceptable to the lad of the pars: 7° 10ugh so close upon Christma ; ass i 
ee, labours ; and it is due to s ataantats : , & F e ladies of the parsonnge;  . ‘ pon Christmas not a week passes wichout 
his geniu ind la r ; ¢ s due to so illus trious a nd) after a few other equally valuable contributions to thought had | S7’ne theatrical novelty to record, and so no doubt I will Keep on 
y that that tendency should be stemmed, as it as- | D&C? made, the president closed the discussion by observing that he Mr. J. L. Toole has been followed at the Gatrty by the 
1. will be by Mr. Forster's memoirs. One thing we may had heard, though he did not know from actual experience, that Boucicaults, who, like Grisi_and Maio, to say nothing of other 
| A f from the biographer of Walt Se there was a er at deal in a book called the ** Summa "’ of ‘Thomas notabilitic s, are for ever leaving the stage and perpetually return- 
, F gr alter Savage | Aquinas, ‘This must be an extract from some novel,’ 1 think ing to it again. Some years ago Mr, und Mrs, Boucicault took 
we shall have no flattery of the dead, for the life of I hear come readtrof mine mutter, and no wonder, It is just the their farewell of the stage amidst the tearsshed by tender-hearted 
; was almost truculent in its occasional severity of sort of thing that you might expect to find in the pages of Dublin; but here they are at the Gaiety, acting as well if not 
1 d , Charlotte Bronté or George Eliot. But it is not fiction—it i “ , better than ever again, and preparing fora long ric 
| t rg not fiction—it is fact, : ‘4 ’ prep g fora long American round, 
; It is told us by Dr. Littledale, in an article on the ‘Secular Mr. Boucicault’s adaptation of Madame Emile de Girardin’s * La 
SSS | Reading of the Clergy’ in the Cantemporary Revicw ; the Doctor Joie Fait Peur,” is extremely clever and interesting, and the 
SAYINGS AND DOINGS. | had it from one of “the most learhed and versatile English — ry tho author as an old Irish servant, to say nothing of 
» of WALES continues in a favourable condition. ‘The ‘ever fale, he who was present at this meetivg. 1 is not, then, | pind a anger Cavendish, ought to take the town. | 
in Hr disappeared, bub the symptoms tre still mild, end iction, but fact well authenticated. Moreover, De. Littledale | Dave admired both the gentleman and the lady frequently, but 
vy wermination of bis Royal Highness’s illness is considered all ee bi} this story, not as a story of something rare, but to prove had vate idea until now of the full extent of their powers. Mr. 
what “the actual facts are’’—tbat is, he is writing about the — art should be studied by our young actors, aud 
oa, HIGUNESS THE DUKB OF EpINBURGH presided, on studies of the English clergy, what they read and what they do ow y hope that all our young sotresecs will May ion 
AY cmecting of the Executive Committee of the Royal Albert not read ; and he goes on then to show, as he says, ‘what the actual show as much earnestness, intention, and heart as Miss 
eke the South Kensington Mucenm, Mr. Fowler, Mr. Cole, Mr. facts are.’ Well, L confess that when I read this I was surprised— Cavendish, Of late years no actress has improved so 
ind Gencral Scott, the secretary, were algo present. | startled, I know that fifty years ago there was a good deal of much, and I really think she will hold a very important 
sy press EUGENIE, it is expected, will shortly leave Spain for | this narrowness, exclusiveness, and fanaticism amongst the Dis- sition on the stage. As a strange contrast, after the 
ving abandened the idea of passing the winter in the north of Senters and amongst the Evangelical classes. 1, when a boy, elicate and refined “Night and Morning” comes a melodrama, 
; | lived under this restrictive system ; and even now, though my head ~~ ag Boucicault, called “ Eifie,”’ written for the proyinces 
"sg or BAVARIA has ordered a colotsal marble crue’fix, the work is silvered o’er with age, I can call vividly to mind many a cun- and for vulgar tastes. There is a certain ingenuity in the notion 
EG iabig, to be erected at Ober-Ammergav, in commemoration | Bing contrivance and subterfuge which I had to invent to get at of the drama, and Mr. Boucicault is too good a workman to allow 


‘“onring the Passion Play. ‘The figures of the Virgin Mary and contraband mental food, enngere into my bed-room or else- i 


i Cea ed ab thee its interest to flag; but there is nothing in it to advauce the 
vill be represented at the foot of the cross, | where, to be enjoyed ‘on the sly.”” Aud here let me say that the author's reputation an inch, and it is a play altogether unsuited 


PRINCESS MARGUERITE OF ORLEANS, eldest da ghter of the | books so smuggled were not bad books, but simply ‘worldly "’ to the Gaiety and a Gaiety audience. ‘The acting of ‘*Eliie” 
,uIN urs is betrothed to Prince Czartoryski, who is well known books, and therefore contraband. ButI had thought, until I read | Will, however, be remembered on account of Mrs. Boucicault and 


ne 


\ 


gud Mt Er ie in Liaoning chiefly resided. The marriegs is | this article, that all this had long ago come to an end, and I am Mr. W. Rignold, who both distinguished themselves con- 
fayccted to take pli y next. | pretty sure it has amongst Dissenters. In Dissenting society spicuously. Anything prettier than Mrs. Boucicault’s charming 
vn, Opo RU>SELL, the newly-appointed British Minister at tha Court | it is my belief that general literature circulates freely, and | Picture of the love of a young and innocent country maiden, or of 


‘fn, presented his credentials to the Emperor of Germany on Monday. that Dissenting ministers do not confine their reading to the scene of the reading lesson given by a blind sailor to the fairy 


pIsRAELI'S VISIT TO GLASGOW, tobe installed Lord Rector of the theological books, I would bet trifle that Mr, Spur- of the Cherry-Tree Inn 1 have seldom seen. In fact, take both 
it is said, to be made the occasion of a grand Conservative geon has read Dickens's works, But it seems, from what plays together, and you find, at any rate, some first-rate art. Mr. 
\ “Dr. Littledale tells us, the Church clergy are still as narrow and Mrs. Boucicault, Mr. W. Riguold, and Miss Ada Cavendish 


petralion. 
cin R. P. COLLIER, on Monday, took his seat for the first time as a and fanatical as ever—nay, worse, they have retrograded ; for the —— warm thanks of, end the warmest recognition from, 
- ‘3 


wo uber of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. |The dive «Sold High Churchmen—the high and dry Churchmen, as they were s 
vember Curing the day in hearing appeals respecting patent cases. called, who always were far more numerous than the Evangelicals— The French plays at the Sz. James's drag their slow length 
along. The audiences have been very fair, and it is strange that 


“vcneTARY BRUCE bas written to Exeter expressing # wish to | had good libraries of books, and read them. How is this retro- | 51° b : é 
u deputation authorised to state the views of the licensed vie- gression to be accounted for? Hear what an irritable friend of By 18 BO, ecause I really, do 108 think that “Tt nder the Rose 
rs, A private meeting of the trade, at which delegates from all parts | mine says on this head, * Accounted for? Easily. There is no (* Veuve aux Camélias )and “The First Night” (‘* Le Pére do 
the kit giom will attend, will be held in London in a few days toconsider demand for intellect, nor even intelligence, now in the Church. ln Débutante’’) is a very strong bill, particularly when M. and 
te communication. Preaching is sneered at and decried. Everything has run to what —— ine - Leeagiace stars. M. Ravel does not improve. 
ARCHDEACONRY OF CBESTER, vacant by the resignation of the is called the cervice—chanting prayers, bowing to altars, and all | 0088 contracted a terrible habit of ‘‘snuftling” which is positively 
mP ollock, DD. has been conferred by the Lord Bishop of tte that sort of thing, which anybody just above an idiot can learn to | Uritating. He was always thick in the mouth, but now he is 
‘voce upen the Rev. Edward Ralpa Johnson, M.A., Rector of Northenden. do ina month, As there is no demand there is no supply, and so almost inaudible, M. Ravel plays the old father in * ‘The First 


ru CHALLENGE FROM OXFORD was accepted by the Cambridge the Church pulpits are filled by noodles fit for nothing else; and Night’’ without a suggestion of pathos, and thus effects a strange 


wiversity Boat Club last Saturday evening. | noodles don’t, as a rule, read, and are glad enough to have an contrast to Mr. Alfred Wigan and all the other representatives of 
the character I have seen. The waits between the acts at the 


rp FisitNG-LUGGER NORFOLK HERO, of Yarmouth, was lost last | excuse for not reading. When I was young our parson was @ | 7», ad : 

exttday, eff the Norfolk coast, with a crew of eleven hands. fellow who could talk about anything ; but, bedad, now when French plays are positively monstrous. To be kept from eight 
ir GUARDIANS OF THE HONITON (DEVON) UNION are edvertising | &% Parsen comes in I ‘hook it, and turn him over to the o'clock until midnight over these two little plays supplemented by 
for u cistrict medical officer at asalary of £9 per annum! women.’ This is my friend’s opinion; and it is in a great | ° silly farce is inexcusable, particularly as the St. James's Theatre 


Sp meee ) : _ | measure confirmed by Dr. Littledale, and he writes this article is draughty and uncomfortable in the matter of corridors this winter 
ral Lixin, with fall Magonte sete, om, Tata een'e sfospealy Bit of ore change, which, however, if my irritable faa bo vhahty it weather. I am truly sorry that, in the farce of ‘ Monsieur 
on at a cost of £8000, Her Majesty recently contributed 100 gs. to | is hardly likely will come nntil'a much greater change shall have Choufleury Restera Chez Lui,” a good actor like M, Adrien 
fund. which a committee of working men raised, for the purpose of | been made, By-the-way; L must find room for another story of condescends to the foolish trick of dressing up ®s & woman and 
necting the ex} endian. 5 ce | n sang a bymn composed | the Doctor's. He shall tell it.in his own words :—‘'I remember He Linke epee. as the very vulgarest of our burlesque school. 
Tonia Senge | wih cin eas ee, tO Seago eke up is fegsand exis the wore pon ee 
sik CHARLES DILKE Was announee ress a meeting at Derby on | many years ago, when I was in my first curac by o clergyman ler -woman character, which pleases th 
Monday night, in pone of the Land SS pega tee Associati n, A body holdwoe a caf high scholastic ion, when he pn pera my more broadly it is acted. : . . 
of persons in the hall, however, created such disturbance that the lec- | jooks some of the old Freneh ‘cl sh as Froissart, Mon- Mr. W. 8. Gilbert promises his mythological comedy, called 
evry wes not beard, and such was the confusion that the meeting was eS beni roniclers, such a8 * FO on- | «p li i Galatea,” he Hay : ; 
Nzolved! , | strelat, Comines, and Brantome, and also some volumes of philo- whit will be gee | a ea pe arn $ gyn a 
, | if es 3 DW y ind promises to be very interestung. 
4 ASSOCIATION has been started in Edinburgh for obtaining the dir- | ee ooke Fe Pago gam pee tw A ot | elie Before the end of next week we shall also Bil seen & 
hment and disendowment of the State Church in Scotland and the | (eae having books 0 as » but astonishment & © WOEKS | comedietta, by Mr. Mortimer, at the VAUDEVILLE; & new 


tition of y oure cele. | themselves.’” | 
i oe for applying national and municipal resources to eccle | | farce at the STRAND; & new drama, by Mr. Watts Phillips, called 


ot : r i et F “On the Jury,” at the Princess's (fi od Th r); 
A TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 4s in courae of organisation in the University Sir Chailes Dilke in his speech at Newcastle attacked “the | Ys Jobn. as’ 9 (Qixed for Thursday) ; and an 


1 5-3) Tint?! x adaptation of ‘ Jobn Bull” by Mr. Boucicault. 
— perm be Tue names of eeveral infinentisl members are ch Whe Hist of | Chetl Bike Mr. Lowe saya that, Sir Charles ought to have | ““«'pickwick’’ at the Lyceum has been reduced, I believe, to one 


_ brought forward his charges before the House of Commons after | ; A a at 
A CoArRRENCE OF LONDON WORKING MEN will shortly assemble, in due notice given, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer; who ~~ | rare ple ree br pair altogether. ‘The Bells”’ is 
crder to agrce upon a plan of combined action with a view to the wore imate 


is the guardian of the Treasury and accountable for the expendi- 
cllei-nt representation of the working classes in the House of Common:. | ture of the Civil List, was present. ‘This is not merely a censure 
but a challenge; and no doubt Sir Charles will take up the 


Tun Post OF ASSISTANT CURATOR IN THE NATIONAL GALLENY bas | rs r h 
heinavacant by the death of Mr, John Peter Wildsmith, It Mh the | gzuntilet, as he is bound in honour to do, Meanwhile, what is the 


giftef the Royal Academicians. 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOTANICAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
ert #4 3 . ‘ * A WoRKS of the late Mr. Baxter, formerly curator of the Oxford University 
Civil List, and what is its history * No doubt this question has | Rotanical Gardens, are announced for sale by auction; as are also the 


A SERVICE OF PLATE AND A PURSE CONTAINING £500 have been | been asked @ thousand tines since Sir Charles’s speech was made, | valuable library and effects of the late Rev. Dr. Wynter, president of St. 

presented to Mr. P. H. Le Breton, barrister-at-law, chairman of the | aud not been answered twenty times satisfactorily 5 for, indeed, @ | John’s College, Oxford, 

Hampstead Vestry, in recognition of his services in endeavouring to cecure good history of the Civil List is not easily obtainable, But some MEETING OF RAILWAY SERVANTS.—On Sundey night a densely- 

Hampetead-beath for the use of the public. | eketch of its history may be got, which may be vant to ay | crowded meeting of railway servante, including engine drivers, geards, 
\ RESIDENT OF LEAMINGTON, described as an artist, was, on Monday, | readers. 1 write almost entirely from memory. illiam the | c., in the service 

taken before the local magistrates, and remanded on bail, on a charge | Norman conquered England, and claimed ali the land therein. e3 into London, 
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rt - ve * 4 | why ‘ ; | was held at the Winchester Arme, Southwark, for the purpose of securing 
cf tueft from Warwick Castle during the fire on the previont eel | This he parcelled out to his Barons, reserving, of course, @ large | Yniform system of ten-hours’ work for all clases of railway workmen, 
Mn. ALISON, British Minister at 'Tcheran, reports thatrelief is urgently | portion for himself. ‘The. lends granted were not free- | payment for overtime and for Sunday duty, A week ago it was resolved 
required by the famine-stricken inhabitants of Persia. There hed been an | holds, but held under feudal tenure. ‘The tenants did not | to form a society for promoting these objects, and a committee appomted 


’ 
ntiall of rain in the northern and western provinces. The relief pay rent, but were bound, when the King went to war, to | to draw up « code of rules, which were accordingly submitted to Sunday's 
foudin London now amounts to vpwards of £8500. \ i i te. ; other | night’s mecting, over which Mr. Pritchard presided. Tre chairman 
Pp | attend him with men, horses, arms, c. ; ut ti ec Boe scined the object of tt sitchard. Pi hich different employ’ 
sin now amet awa! AOU, ncstny | expenes of, goreraing were fallow, oh SOME, oe | tie sine ue obec of the eetng, er te ey 
worden tenement was found to be op fire, and the fae spread wich such | yevenues, In process of time these revenues were nob suf- | japoured. Mr. Chapman (hon. reeretary) then submitted the rules of the 
pidity that the retreat of the inmates was cut = cA — ficient, and had to be supplemented by taxation ; and it has been | pew society, to be called * Phe Amalgamated Society of Railway Bervante,” 
ei hai tea : 7 ae ot vite, and faa! Svimerit. Bis said that want of money led to the establishment of a Parliae | whose object shall be—to promote a gocd and fair understanding between 
lankets and sheets tied together, then bls Wh peace’ mentary institution as a very convenient machine to extractmoney | employers and einployed; to prevent strikes; to protect and defend its 


mother, however, was burnt to death. . rad justice : Y » 
~ » The fe uall members against injustice; to secure ten hours for a fair day’s labour, 
out of the pockets of the people. The feudal system & +4 and one day's extra pay for eight hours’ overtime—the payment at the 


THE SHEFFIELD RPENTERS AND JOINERS have invited the masters o : ‘ 
to co-operat : ith Ping ene ee a board of arbitration, to be decayed, aud Parliament bad to furnish money meh a and same rate for Sundays; to afford a ready means, by arbitration or other- 
composed of + pht employés and eight mesters ; ail matters in dispute to Navy. the Crown, though, continued to pay much o the expense | wise, for the settlement of disputes ; for granting temporary azsistance to 
Le rcferred to the boara, the voting powers of each side being cqual on all of the Civil Service out of the hereditary revenues. On the restora- | {ts members, and to provide legal assistance for them when necessary ; to 
occaions. ‘ tion of Charles Il, a change was made, which I as not en make special oe S pope ee pow ay a to found a 

1 > i i made when, in 165 superannuation fund for old and disa) members. e rules were sance 
_Teatas Trugansox, » gouth of nipeteen it 35, Seg er Williaa <B here, nll more until so habe | se a vaer committee 

urge atricide, > | . ¥ : 7, 
Saturday, and bortiy afterwarde, in the stable, the quarrel wes renewed. | tary revenues, had £680,000 apnually allowed him, wherewith to EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. Mr. Daniel Walker, Assistant Inspector of 
Thomas, in w fit of passion, eeized a pitchfork and struck —_ fer ag pay the expenses of—irst, the Royal household ; secondly, the Rectoriel/ states cmenly *=pp° | ye 
the face wi 7 j vhi } H . j og t i . 

un siilg Re abe bi yerens € oeeit vp ee penis on Sundey, and privy puree; thirdly, the Koyal ee oft Rap tome “ ann = mander of a company ia a regiment of Scotch militia, raised chiefly from 
Lacs teen committed for trial on a charge of manslaughter. the Judges and Ambassadors a1 certain great, aencens © the operative class, that he found, on settling accounts at the end of the 

M . 1 | State; fifthly, the secret service money, pensions, and some | annual month's training, that out of 82 ravk and file 46 signed with 
, sin. CORBETT, Poor-Law Inspector, on Monday presided over aes irregular cla All the rest of the expenses of governing | marks in receipt for their pay, and about half of the remainder could 
fercuce of representatives from thirty-ix of the metropolitan hoards oF | were paid by votes of Parliament. This sum of £680,000 was to | evidently manage very little more than their name, Nearly all these men 
guardians, who assembled at the City Terminus Hotel. The éiscuseion eo an nes of officers OD the Civil List and hence has been | were Scotebmen, mainly artirans ‘and mechanics in ironworks, with @ 
turned upon the question as to how far it was practicable to improve the pay Y, Sivil List.’ M: sb es W 7s made in the details proportion of miners »nd weavers, not of the very lowest stratum, but 
jreent administration of outdoor relief, and resolutions with this cbject called the Civil any chang! € tas dost e tapable of earning good wages and a comfertable livelihood. Mr. 
in view were adopted. | of this arrangement in subsequent reigns. But on the accession of | {/?ivcr, in contrast to this, points to paragraph in a report op technical 

TUF Wes? PIER, AT LEITH, to the extent of between S 6 and 900 yards, | her Majesty a very great change was made. In the first place, her | gaucation in Germany, presented to Parlisment in 1868, mentioning that 
was destroyed by. fire last Saturday. ‘The pier, which was principally Majesty resigned all the hereditary revenues of the Crown ; | the colonel of a regiment in one of the minor S'ates of Germany, having 
cf weed, Was being covered with pitch, when the vessel containing the secondly, all the burdens on the Civil Service were taken off the | ascertained that out of & contingert of S00 men rent to him foor were 


liquid boiled o » pier in flame Fou ive fire-engines were iv . A i e 2 280,000 | found who cc uld not read, the fact appeared £0 extraordinary that an 
iiquid beiled over and set the pier in flames. Four or five hre-c0e Civil List; and, in the third and last place, the sum of £380, founiry was Leld in oréer to ascertain the cause, Dr. Blair Cunynghame, 


got on board etesmers, from which they were worked, ‘Tne fire lasted ell Yost be annually paid out of the revenues to the Civil List, of ; ' Mi tes in a letter to the assistant 
HR ea an ee ee ppl a ee tee Majeotys private expen cir oteo: | SUN, tsreea, RUMBA, Sivcaon ot young persone who, cme 
umount to about £15,000. soi , ; hold and £60,000 for her Majesty's private expenditure, This is | under the Factory Acts in that city that there has been some improvement 
: ee s settled by Act of Parliament, and, though annually voted by | in the last two years 5 that whereas an ¢xamination of a young agin 
{THE MEMBERS OF “THE FREE CHURCH OF EXGLAND opencd a new 1ot be contested so long as the Act—which will 1869 showed that only 17, or about eS 4. < “yoy a oat pte bat, 
bnild = at Arbertop, near Leigh, tast Saturday. J oe oh ape of the expire with her Majesty—remains unrepealed, | Sir Charles Dilke pr prep of or thee] Xt Perret bers “ a re ad only, 18 could read fairly 
Kitvalistic Sendenehon pry herp vot bet = Sera chateb, 7 hich isdedi- | attacks the expenditure of £325,100 a year, not that of £60,000. wa write 6 little, and 17 could do neither ; of the 100 in 1871, there were 
cated to St, dang as beach yy a rev. gentieman who is desc ribed a8 But has her Majesty any control over the former? I fancy not; | (as just stated) 49 who could read and wri'e, 26 who could only read,8 
“The Bishop President of the Free Church of Eogland.” A former ¢ urate and, if not, her name ought not to have been mentioned. Last | who could read fairly end write a little, and 27 pagel cacy hd 7 nae 
of St. John’s Church, Atherton, has been selected by the ¢ pgregatiod = year Mr. Gladstone, in answer to Mr. Dixon, said that ‘‘a}l pros | Walker thinks that in tl e = y report nated apony bor ne 
as their minister, perly called sinecures connected with the Civil List department | are still in force it is probable tha’ tle city ojand; but that any person 


ishe yi y 2CeS! es, i are better «ducate.! than the same sin. , 
toe Teuascns Rewer ian Beturday night stowed thes eet hed been abolishes With regard ig epee vi pero he desirous of a:certait ing where education Is making the most rapid pro- 


April 1 £42,800,067 been paid into the Exchequer, an increare of about | was arran ed that they would lapse “ther es in this country must not cme to Seotland, in whicb, especially in the 
two millions and a Crier oe the cotepentiog period of last year. In dren But what is a sinecure office? Surely there must be dot it has faile ne ff, but must go to Lancashire and the West Riding of 
the same period the expenditure amounted to £46,737,430. The balance in | many officers of the household who take money and have nothing | Yorkshire, where, thanks to the half-time evstem, he believes it is more in 
the Bank of England on the 2nd inst, was £2,860,409, and in the Bauk of | to di the aecendant than in any other part of the United Kingdom, 

Ireland £790,901, 0 Gd, 


Parliament, cant 
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“BETWEEN HAWK AND CROW.” ; 

WE are most of us familiar with the old saying which describes 
a persou beset by unpleasant alternatives as one who is ‘* bebween 
hawk and buzzard."") Probably au illustration of the position of 
him who had to choose between one objeccionable issue and a 
uumber of disagreeable contingencies might be found in the 
phrase, “It isa tight between hawk and crows; ”’ 


reproduce this week. It is certainly a little hard on the hen hawk, 
who has struck down her prey, to be so beset by those black ban- 
ditti, the crows, and she may go far to lose a large share of her 
meal; fora whole tight of bold marauders are soaring from afar 
to swoop down and scramble withher, As Festus Bailey sings, 


The crow, the crow, the great black crew; 
He cares not to meet us WhereVor we go ; 
He cares not for wind, rain, friend, nor foe; 


and certainly cares very little for the lesser species of hawks, with 
which he is constantly at war; while the kite, the buzzard, and 
the raven stand very little chance if they attempt to attack his 
nest, ‘The crow is, indeed, as terrible a depredator as they in its 
way, even attacking young weakly lambs and pursuing birds on 
the wing when pressed by hunger, while it is a great destroyer of 
young game and poultry. Colonel Montagu observed two crows 


flowing tide, and depositing them, just above high-water mark, 
under the broken rocks, after having satisfied the calls of hunger. 
This species, like the magpie, is extremely garrulous at the sight 
of a fox or other small quadruped, and attacks and makes prey of 
a half-grown hare. In a summer evening's ramble Colonel 
Montagu saw one of these birds make repested pounces at some 
animal (in a fleld where the grass was nearly a foot high), which 
appeared to raise itself on its hind legs and defend itself 


stoutly; upon a nearer approach he discovered it to be a young | 
But there is a difference between a hare and a hen | 


hare, ; 
hawk, which is larger than the male falcon; and it requires 

numbers to defeat her, which will not be done without a tierce 

fight, for the hawk is one of the noble Fa!conidze; while even 

the common eagle, as well as the buzzard aud the kite, belong to | 
the ignoble species, The true falcon will indeed attack and van- 

quish much larger birds than itself, and their vigour on the wing, | 
their enormous powers of vision, aud undaunted courage in strik- 

ing their quarry during flight made them the means of pursuing | 
a sport which was once the chief amusement of princes. There | 
is just now sone disposition to revive the art of falconry, and in | 
the neighbourhood ot Hendon, not far from that famous sporting | 
rendezvous, the Welsh Harp, experiments are, being made in | 
training a flight of hawks, so that we may again revive all the | 
quaint accessories of the noble art, which have even found their | 
way into heraldry, and republish the volumes that have been | 
written about hoods and jesses, bells, ‘* brails,’’ baits, ‘‘ bewits,’’ | 
“* tyrrits,’’ ‘creances,’’ and gloves, together with the details of 
training, feeding, holding, and all the particulars which were 
deemed of so much importance at the period when Edward LI, 
invaded France, having with him (according to Froissart) thirty 
* falconers on horseback who had charge of his hawks. 


EXTERNAL DECORATIONS OF THE ROYAL ALBERT 


WHUHATEVER may be the opinion of the glass sheds devoted to 
the annual Industrial and Fine Art Exhibition at South Ken- 
sington, the Albert Hall is certainly s fine and imposing building, 
admirably adapted to accommodate large audiences, who can sit 
in comfort, and with the sense of ample space, listen to music, 
to lectures, or to any kind of suitable entertainment that may be 
provided, Perhaps the exterior of the hall has received too little 
attention from visitors who went to see the inside of the Exhi- 
bition and were deeply disappointed at finding the arcades lead 
them to no great central nave or monster trophy. The fine theatre 
of the Albert Hall itself was some compensation, but few persons 
saw it filled ; aad, however well planned architecturally, or bar- 
monised artistically in light and colour, a vast assembly-hall more 
than half empty must always be depressing in its general effect. 
There will, however, be ample opportunities for seeing the 
interior of the big building at its best; and it would be well 
before the London atmosphere and the influences of successive fogs 
of smoke and mist have dimmed it, if people would examine as 
well as they can the exterior decorations of that finedome. At 
— it may be seen that the building, which is in the modern 

talian style, is of red brick, with yellow dressings—a bold 
attempt, but not unsuccessful while the colours last. But there 
are other decorations which make it remarkable—the terra-cotta 
frieze executed by Messrs, Minton, Hollins, and Co., who in- 
trusted a portion of it at least tothe female students of the School 
of Art; the simple but effective mosaic; and that wide band of 
decorations above the windows, which is the great external feature 
of the building. This decoration is formed of designs consisting 
of allegorical representations of the peoples of the earth und of 
the achievements of science and art; and we this week publish 
Engravings of some of the most illustrative of them, as designed 
by Mr. E. J. Poynter and Mr. H. 8, Marks, the former representing 
nationalities, the latter Agriculture and Astronomy, 


DESTRUCTION OF THE CITY OF NEW LONDON STEAMER.—From the 
New Ycurk papers of the 25th ult. we learn the particulars of the burning 
of the steamer City of New London on the river Thames, in Connecticut. 
The fire was discovered in some cotton which was on deck, The donkey- 
pumps were started, and the captain and engineer, aided by the crew, in 
less thau one minute had three streams on the fire, Despite all the 
exertions, the fire spread with great rapidity, and soon enveloped a}l the 
forward part of the boat, The donkey-pumps were kept at work until the 
engineer notified to the captain that he feared an explosion, The spread 
of the flames had, in the meantime, cut cif all communication with the 
boats, and rendered life-preservers inaccessible, The passengers and crew 
then threw themselves into the water, clinging to such portions of the cargo 
and bont as hed fallen overboard. Those who were able to swim had not 
much diMeulty in reaching the shore, but seventeen persons were drowned. 
There was only one lady passenger, and she was saved. 


PRESERVATION OF LIFE FROM SHIPWRECK.—On Thursday a meeting 
of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution was beld at its bouse, Jobn- 
street, Adelphi — Thomas Chapman, Eeq., F.R.S., V.P., in the chair, 
Richard Lewis, Eeq., the secretary, having read the minutes of the previous 
meeting, the silver medal of the institution and a copy of its vote inscribed 
on vellum were voted to Mr. J Smaliridge, coxswain of the Braunton life- 
boat, together with £13 to himself and the crew of the life-boat, in testi- 
mony of their recent gallant rervices in saving seven of the crew of the 
brigantine Nigretta, of New York, which had stranded on Saunton Sands, 
Smallbridge bad on several other occasions assisted in life-boats and other. 
wise to save life from wrecks. Rewards amounting to £220 were also voted 
to the crews of various life-boats of the institation for services rendered 
during the past month, Various rewards were likewise granted to the 
crews of shore-boats for saving life from wrecks on our coasts. In addition 
to the rewards, payments to thé amount of £2430 were ordered to be made 
on different life-boat establishments, During the current year £16,836 had 
been expended by the scciety in the formation of new life-boat stations 
and in the maintenance of its large life-saving fleet-—now numbering two 
hundred and thirty-one boats! In the same period the institution had 
contributed by its life-boats and other means to the saving of 729 lives from 
various wrecks, besides rescuing twenty ve-sels from destruction. During 
the past three years the life-boats of the institution have been manned on 
ail occasions, iucluding quarterly exercise, by upwards of 39,000 persons, 
and not @ single life has been lost from them. Itis also a remarkable fact 
that during the past twenty years the institution has not lost, from all 
causes, more than twenty-two persons from its own life-boa's, The 

rishtoners of St. Michael's, Paddington, and other friends hed, through the 

v. J. F. Prescott, presented to the society the whole expense of one of the 
Flamborough life boat establishments, the boat being named the “8, 
Michael's, Paddirgton.” Two new life-boats had been rent, durir g the 
past month, to Flamborough Head, and one to Wexford, Ireland. It was 


reported that Captain H. Steengrafe, the inspector of life-boats to the | 


German Life Boat Society, had visited England to see the working of the 
National Life-Boat system, and hed expressed bimeelf much gratified 
with the efficiency of the life-boat stations visited by him, Reports were 
read from the inspector and assistant inspector of life-boats to the inetitu- 
tion on their recent visits to the coast, 


and more point | 
might be givea to the remark by a reference to the Engraving of | 
Mr. C. F, Dicker’s nutural-history picture which we ure able to | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES, 
HOMES, HABITS, AND RESORTS OF LONDONERS. 


(From M, Tuine’s * Notes on England,” in the Paris “ Temps,”’) 
From London Bridge to Hampton Court are eight miles—that is, 


nearly three leagues—of buildings, After the streets and quarters | 
| erected together, as one piece, by wholesale, like a hive after a | 


model, come the countless pleasure retreats, cottages surrounded 
with verdure and trees, in all styles—Gothic, Grecian, Byzantine, 
Italian of the Middle Age, or the Revival, with every mixture and 
every shade of style, generally in lines or clusters of five, ten, 
twenty of the same sort, apparently the handiwork of the same 
bailder, like so many specimens of the same vase or the same 
bronze, ‘They deal in houses as we deal in Parisian articles. What 
& multitude of well-to-do, comfortable, and rich existences! One 


| divines accumulated gains, a wealthy and spending middle class, 
| quite different from ours, so pinched, so straitened. 


The most 
humble, in town brick, are pretty by diut of tidiness; the window- 
panes sparkle like mirrors; there is nearly always a green and 
flowery patch; the front is covered with ivy, honeysuckle, and 
nasturtiums, 

The entire circumference of Hyde Park is covered with houses 
of this sort, but finer, and these, in the midst of London, retain a 
country look ; each stands detached in its square of turf and shrubs, 
has two stories in the most perfect order and condition, a portico, 
a bell for the tradespeople, a bell for the visitors, a basement for 


| the kitchen and the servants, with a flight of steps for the service ; 


by the seashore busy in removing small fish beyond the flux of the | very few mouldings and ornaments; no. outside sun-shutters ; 


| large clear windows, which let in plenty of light; flowers on the 


sills and at the portico; stables in a mews apart, in order that their 


| odours and sight may be kept at a distance; all the external sur- 


face covered with white, shining, and varnished stucco; not aspeck 
of mud or dust; the trees, the turf, the flowers, the servants pre- 
pared as if for an exhibition of prize products. How well one can 
picture the inhabitant after seeing his shell! 
is the Teuton who loves Nature, and who needs a reminder of the 
country; next, it is the Englishman who wishes to be by himself 
in his staircase as in his room, who could not endure the pro- 
miscuous existence of our huge Parisian cages, and who, even in 
London, plaus his house as a small castie, independent and 
inclosed. Besides, he is simple, and does not wish external dis- 
play ; on the other hand, he 1s exacting in the matter of condition 
and comfort, and separates his life from that of bis inferiors. The 
number of such houses at the West-End is astonishing! The rent 
is nearly £500; from five to seven servants are kept; the master 
expends from £1200 to £2400 a year. There are ten of these 
fortunes and these lives in England to every one ia France, 

The impression is the same when visiting the parks; the taste, 
the area, are quite different from what is the case among us. St. 
James's Park is a genuine piece of country, and of English 


| country ; huge old trees, real meadows, a large pond peopled with 


ducks and waterfowl; cows and sheep, in an inclosed space, feed 
on the grass, which is always fresh. ‘There are even sheep in the 
narrow green border that surrounds Westminster Abbey. ‘These 
people love the country in their hearts. 1t is sufficient to read 
their literature from Chaucer to Shakspeare, from Thomson to 
Wordsworth and Shelley, to find proofs of this. What a contrast 
to the Tuileries, the Champs Elysée, the Luxembourg! As a 
rule, the French garden—that of Louis X1V.—isa room or gallery 
in the open air, wherein to walk and converse in company; in the 
English garden, such as they have invented and propagated, one 
is better alone; the eyes and the mind converse with natural 
things. We have arranged a park on this model in the Bois de 
Boulogne; but we hive committed the blunder of placing therein 
a group of rocks and waterfalls. The artifice is discovered at a 
glance, and offends; English eyes would have felt it. 

Regent's Park is larger than the Jardin des Plantes and the 
Luxembourg put together. 1 have often remarked that our life 
seems to them cooped up, contined ; they need air and space more 
than we do, Englishmen whom] knew in Paris left their win- 
dows open all night; thus arises their longing for motion, their 
horse and foot races in the country. Stendhal justly said that a 
a English girl walks a gteater distance ina week than a young 

toman girlina year. The northern man, of athletic tempera- 

ment, has a need of free respiration and of exercise. This park 
is in a retired neighbourhood ; one hears no longer the rolling of 
carriages, and one forgets London; it is a solitude. ‘The sun 
shines, but the air is always charged with damp clouds, floating 
watering-pots which dissolve in rain every quarter of an hour. 
The vast watery meadows have a charming softness, and the green 
branches drip with monotonous sound upon the still water of the 
ponds. I enter a hothouse where there are splendid orchids, some 
having the rich velvet of the iris, others a flesh colour of that inex- 
pressible, delicious, mingled tint transfused with light like palpi- 
tating living flesh, a woman's breast ; the hand desires yet dreads 
to press it; alongside palm-trees raise their stems in a tepid 
atmosphere. A strange thing to us is that there are no keepers ; 
admission is free, and no damage is done. I can understand that 
they must ridicule our establishments and public festivals, with 
their accompauiments of municipal guards. It is the same at the 
railway stations; everyone is free to move about, to stand on the 
side of the line, to come and meet his friends at the carriage-door; 
they are surprised and annoyed to see us caged in our waiting- 
rooms, inclosed, led like sheep, and always under the eye or the 
hand of an official. 

I returned on foot to Piccadilly; again the London weather 
begins—the small and constant rain, the dissolving mud. F., who 
has spent the winter here, says that there is little snow, not more 
than in the centre of lrance, but, on the other hand, there is 
perpetual fog, rain nearly every day, and the most execrable 
muddy streets for pedestrians. As evidences, look at the foot- 
coverings and the feet of the ladies. heir boots ure as large as 
those of gentlemen, their feet are those of watermen, and their 
gait is in keeping. My question continually recurs, How do the 
English spend their leisure hours—among others, their Sunday f 
They have the club, and often wine. F., in his club, had a neigh- 
bour, who in the reading-room drank a large glass of wine, then 
went to sleep, drank a second half an hour afterwards and went 
to sleep again, and so on in succession without ever saying a word, 
Another of great wealth, a leading merchant, and who has six- 
teen gardeners at his country seat, is occupied all day with his 
business, returns home in the evening, speaks but seldom, lives 
like an automaton among his children; his daughter amuses her- 
self by travelling about the entire year with a governess; in the 
family circle he merely finds the money—this is a common trait of 
the English character, deficiency in expansion and in amiability. 

From Regent’s Park to Piccadilly the specious and intermin- 
able streets have a funereal aspect; ‘the road way is of black mac- 
adam ; the rows of buildings, of the same cast, consist of blackened 
brick, where the window-panes shine with dark reflections ; each 
house is separated from the street by railings and an area, There 
are few shops, not a single pretty one, no large plate-glass windows 
and engravings; that would be too dismal for us; nothing to 
attract and gladden the eyes ; lounging is impossible ; it is neces- 
sary to do one’s work at home, or to take one’s umbrella and go to 
business or to one’s society. 

Hyde Park is the largest cf thom all, with its small rivulet, its 
| wide greensward, its sheep, its shady walks, resembling a pleasure 


park suddenly transported to the ce: tre of 2 capital, About two 
| o'clock the principal all-y isa riding- ground ; there are ten times 
more gentlemen and twenty t mes more ladies on horseback than 
in the Bois de Boulogne on its most frequented days. Little girls 
and boys of eight ride on ponies by the side of their father. I 
| have seen am) le and worthy matrons trotting along. This is one 
of their luxuries. Add'to it that of having servants, For instance, 
a family of three persons which I visited keeps seven servants and 
three horses. The motherand daughter gallop in the park daily ; 
they often pay visits. on horseback They economise in other 
| thiugs—in theatre-going, for example; they go but seldom to the 
| theatre, and when they do it is to a box which has been presented 
| tothem. This vigorous exercise appears indispensnble for health. 
Young girls and ladies come here even when it rains, To keep 
three horses and a carriage costs nearly £200 8 year. Looking at 


In the first place, it | 
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this crowd of persons on hor cback one comes to the same con 
clusion as after seeing the houses and the staif of Servants. ‘J ha 
| wealthy class is much more numerous in England than in France. 
| Another incex is the outlay in linn, clothes, gloves, aud dress, 
The climate dirties everything rapidly; they must 
be continually renovated. In every newspaper I find the address: « 
| of dealers who come to the house and buy slightly-soiled clothes. 
The obligation of a gentleman is to be always lrreproachably well 
d essed; his coat, when shabby, is handed over to a man of the 
lower class, ends in rags on the back of a beggar, and thus marks 
the social rank of its possessor. Nowhera else is the disparity of 
couditions so clearly written in the externals of m« Bn. Llinagine 
the eveuing dress otf a man of fashion or the rose-coloured bonnet 
of a lady; you will find the former again on a miserable wretch 
Fquatting on one of the stairs of the Thames, and the latter at 
Spade ell on the hea! of an old woman groping amidst rubbish, 
From five to seven o'clock is the review of ladies’ dresses 
Beauty and ornamentation abound, but taste is wanting, ‘The 
colours ure outrageously crude and the forms ungraceful; crino- 
lines too distendea and badly distended, in geometrical cones or 
buuched; green flounces, embroideric 8, flowered dresses, quan. 
tities of flouting gauze, packets of falling or frizzed hair: crow Nhe 
ing this display, tiny embroidered and imperceptible bonnets 
‘Lhe bonnets are too much adorned, the hai, too shiny, presses 
closely on the temples; the small mantle or casaque falls formless 
to the lower part of the back, the petticoat expands prodigiously 
and all the scaffolding—badly joined, badly arranged, variegated, 
and laboured—cries and protests with all its gaudy and overdone 
colours, 1n the sunshine, especially, at Hampton Court the other 
day, amongst the shopkeepers’ wives, the absurdity was at its 
height. ‘There were many violet dresses, one being of a wild 
violet clasped round the waist with a golden band, which would 
have made a painter cry out. 1 said toa lady, “ The toilette is 
more showy among you than in France.”’ ** But my dresses come 
| from Paris.’’ 1 carefully refrained from replying, “But you 
selected them.’’ ‘ 
Except only the highest class, they apparel themselves as fancy 
dictates. One imagines healthy bodies, well built, beautiful at 
times; but they must be imagined. ‘The physiognomy is often 
pure, but also often sheepish, Many are simple babies, new 
waxen dolls, with glass eyes, which appear entirely empty of 
ideas. Other faces have become ruddy and turned to raw beef- 
steak, ‘here is a fund of folly or of brutality in this inert tlesh— 
too white or too red. Some are ugly or grotesque in the extreme, 
with herons’ feet, storks’ necks, always having the large front of 
white teeth, the projecting jaws of carnivora, As compensation, 
others are beautiful in the extreme. They have angelic faces; 
their eyes, of pale periwinkle, are softly deep; their complexion 
is that of a flower, or un infant; their smile is divine, One day, 
about ten o'clock in the morning, near Hyde Park-corner, I was 
rooted to the spot motionless with admiration at the sight of two 
young ladies; the one was sixteen, the other eighteen years old. 
They were in rustling dresses of white tulle amid a cloud of 
musiin; tall, slender, agile, their shape as perfect as their face, of 
incomparable freshness, resembling those marvellous flowers secon 
in se’ect exhibitions, the whiteness of the lily or orchis; in addi- 
tion to all that, gaiety, innocence, a superabundance of unalloyed 
sap and infantine expression, of laughter, and the mien of birds; 
the earth did not support them. Many of the horsewomen are 
charming, go simple, and so serious, without a trace of coquetry ; 
they come here not to be seen, but to take the air; their manner 
is frank without pretension; their shake of the hand quite loyal, 
almost masculine; no frippery in their attire; the small black 
vest, tightened at the waist, moulds a fine shape and healtby form ; 
to my wind, the first duty of a young lady is to be in good health. 
They manage their horses with complete ease and assurance. 
Sometimes the father or brother stops and talks business or poli- 
tics with a frieud; the ladies listen and thus habituate themselves 
to serious topics, These fathers and brothers, too, are a pleasant 
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sight; expressive and resolute faces, which bear, or have borne, 
the burden of life; less exhausted than among us, less ready tuo 
siuile and to execute the tricks of politeness, but calmer and more 
staid, and who often excite in the onlooker a vague impression of 
respect, of esteem at least, and often of trust. Perhaps this is 
because I am instructed as to their condition; yet it seems to me 
that mistake is difficult ; whether nobles, members of Parliament, 
landed proprietors, their manners and their physiognomies are 
those of men accustomed to authority, and who have wielded it. 


SCOTCH FARMERS IN ESSEX. 

Mr. J. J. Mecut makes the following report as to the recent 
advent of Scotch farmers in Essex :— 

“Scotch farmers are being driven out of Scotland by an enor- 
mous increase in their rents at the termination of their nineteen 
years’ leases, especially those who, as good and profitable farmers, 
improved their land at the commencement of their leases by drain- 
ing, liming, and other means. There being no tenant-right in 
Scotland, the landowners get the benefit of these improvements 
at the termination of the leases; and, where the demand for a 
new rent is excessive, the tenant seeks for cheaper aud unimproved 
farms—often in England, ‘his is good for Eugland, as I purpose 
to show by the following recent instance in our county of Essex. 
A Scotch farmer, whose lease was approaching termination, and 
who was paying £1600 a year rent for 400 acres of land, purchased 
in Essex a farm of 350 acres, with good residence, &e., upon it, 
for £20 per acre. This was a good, honest, but very stiff tile earth 
or collapsing clay, undrained, which went begging in vain for a 
| tenant at los. or 16s. per acre. Unfortunately, there still exists 
in Essex a belief among farmers that it is of no use to drain 
these plastic or collapsing clays, although the hard, chalky clays 
are frequently drained, Our Scotch farmer, having no such 
mistaken prejudice, drained all the land 18 ft. apart and 3 ft. 
deep, put the fields into proper shape, broke up the 
wretched pastures, using the steam plough, thus reducing 
his number of horses to nine instead of sev enteen, and now 
grows 150 acres of wheat, forty acres of winter beans, five crops 
of winter tares, clover, and mangold. The farm being close to 
water carriage, all the crops and straw (except what is required 
for the farm horses and a tew bullocks) are sold off the farm, and 
the barges that convey them to London bring back London 
manure, What achange in the scene! Poverty superseded by 
plenty, employment for labour and capital greatly increased, food 
for the people multiplied, capital resuscitated, and the manufac- 
turer of farm machinery benefited. ‘The land is all deeply steam- 
ploughed by a 10-horse engine on the roundabout system, the iron 
harrows having teeth 12iu, long. No cultivator is used. This 
soil was in the first instance so adhesive and tenacious that three 
horses or more were required to plough it, and in its original un- 
drained state it was scarred with deep furrows and water furrows 
to carry off the water from the surface. Now, by deep steam cul- 
tivation, the land is all levelled and the water passes down readily 
to the subterranean drains. Is there not a sufficient evidence of 
the necessity for improvement when land so near the great food- 
requiring metropolis is to be had for £20 per acre; 1 have seen 
such land go sold within the last twelve mouths, and there is plenty 
to be had at prices ranging from £20 to £30 an acre, This would 
not be so if we had manufacturers in Essex, 

** This Scotch farmer wisely adopted the crops suited to our Essex 
soil and climate, such as beans, wheat, mangold, clover, aud tares, 
and avoided the usual error made by Scotch farmerg in attempting 
to grow turnips here on the Scotch plan, or spring wheat.”’ 


THE NOTICES OF INTENDED APPL 
ensuing Ses-ion for railway and tramwe 
137 for the Session of 1871, 129 for the & 
1869, 109 for the Session of 1868, 171 for the n of 1867, and 450 for the 
Session of 1866, Of the 198 notices 86 are for the incorporation of new 
companies, 33 for the extension of time to purchase lands and to construct 
works, and 9 for deviations and the abandonment of portions of authoris:d 


‘CATION TO PARLIAMENT in the 
bills are 198, as compared with 
f 1870, 78 for the Session of 


lines not required. The 198 notices include 24 for tramway bills, of which 
15 are for the incorporation of new tramway companies, 


eOLITICAL PARTITS IN BELGIUM, 
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YY st of the King, Biron d’Anethan aud his colleagues 
et unto him their several portfolios, and M, de Theux, 
ee oe the clerical party, has agreed to form another 
age The fact that one Ministry goes out and that another 
og to the same party comes into power, and is supported 
. considerable majority, may somewhat astonish your 

é id, inierd, the incident is out of all precedent, even in 
ierss SO should always be borne in mind that the agitations 
- Je were not commenced in consequence of any unpopular 
which the Ministry endeavoured to introduce ; not because 
ical, and desires to see a Liberal Government rather 
tivo; not because @’Anethan and his colleagues 
: ; incompetent to administer the affairs of the | 
imply because the mo-t recent revelations in the 
ad shown that the leaders of the clerical party | 
ly compromised in a bankruptcy case of a most unfor- 
‘eter; because the Ministry, by appoining one of 
uen to one of the highest and most important posts in 
jom, gave unmistakable evidence that the recent dis. | 
‘id not meet with that condemnation on their part which | 
; _ani especially the public which had suffered by the | 
vy of the bubbles—had a@ distinct right to expect; and be- | 
‘chen a former Minister, in the supposition that the real 
‘ase was nob known, brought a whole pile of docu- 
n to the House; and disclosed facts which could not 
Ministry refused to cancel the nomination which 
h offence, and the whole clericil majority rose in a 
silenced discussion in a most unfair and unconstitutional 
Tne demonstration was agaiust the persons of the 
yot against their offices; and the fact that another 
y has been formed has immediately ended every appre- 
vota breach of the peace which might have been enter. 
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ld be idle to suppose that this incident has not seriously 
the clerical party in Belgium, or that the agitation was 
vy the Liberals of Brussels with the ultimate view of 
“power. The righteous indignation of M. Bara is 
.in the extreme, and doubtless genuine, but it remains a 
| for human nature whether his e!oquence would have been 
, impassioned if its object was M. Frere-Orban, the Liberal 
netead of M. de Decker, the arch-clerical. But M. Bara 
1 1s siw clearly the necessity of this course of action. 
1. y have, indeed, a@ mest formidable enemy to deal with, and 
' icgle will be at all times difficalt, The Conservative purty 
ia is almost identified with the priests. The Liberals are 
sant in the northern provinces, aad sceptics in the south. 
Conservatives, therefore, have this advautage, that their cause 
js leaded by @ ready-made army of apostles, who use all their 
‘ts aud arts of persuasion to gain their end, As in Ireland, 
- on is identified with politics, and there is an intimate coa- 
n between the polling-booth aud the confessional. The 
crecy of their intlueace renders it diflicult to oppose them, 
‘it is only by sudden acts of folly or want of.wisdom that the 
i) party spoil their own cause, and place their ammunition 
lisposal of their opponents. 
the other hand, the Liberal leaders have seen with dismay 
L re was a spirit of indifference springing up in the country, 
ln the northern and Dutch-speaking provinces there is a move- 
1 foot known as the Flemish, which has been increasing 
years, Conscience, the celebrated novelist, is one of the 
t nd they do not attempt to disguise the fact that their 
ohicct isa separation from the French-speaking population, a re- 
vuion With the Dutch, but only when the Dutch shall have 
returned to their flesh-pots and once more become a Republic. 
Vuis party, therefore, is always looked upon by the Liberals with 
picion and misgivings., Taney are a species of Adullamites, 
‘movements are uncertain and not to be altogether trusted. 
‘Lhe southerns, on the other hand, seem to suffer from their prox- 
imity to France. A dangerous spirit or /aissev faire pervades the 
population, hey are beginning to imitate their French brethren | 
in the absenee of that independent thought and that lively interest 
in public affairs without which self-government is an impossibility. 
It may be very much questioned whether it was Constitutional on 
part of the Liberal leaders to frighten the Ministry by means 
mob, It is not necessary to suppose that they had any direct 
these proceediogs, and, to the honour of the party be it 
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; it they condemued them inside and outside the Chamber, 
Bit that the matter was fortunate for them cannot be questioned. 
‘ uitry has been completely roused from its indifference, 
tie clections last year were lost because the Liberals were 
divided against themselves and had split up into several inter- 


ctions. At a meeting of the Liberal Association of 
, the other night, the feuds were healed, the party recon- 
and an energetic opposition to tho common enemy re- 
pon. So far so good. But what if these tactics are used 
rturn by the foe himself? It would be a great question 
r it may not be as easy to get up a crowd in brussels 
tau unpopular Liberal Ministry as against a clerical. It 
, indeed, be absurd to suppose that any but the weakest 
nost unstable Ministry could be frightened into or out of 
uything by so innocent, aud with one exception so insignificant, 
wdasit has been my duty to follow. They must have felt 

the disposition of the country was dead against them, and 
wkuowledged in the Chamber that the appointment of 
cr Was & grave error—being, moreover, very much divided 
u the military question—they did wisely in resigning. But the 

e may happen to a Liberal Ministry, and the question arises, 
‘Ilas a local mob, an assembly of roughs and students, to decide 
he question?” — Last year the Liberal Cabinet spoiled their 
by imposing a tremendous tax on gin and _ spirits 
general. The tax was carried and imposed, but there 
. dissolution of the Chamber. ‘The parties were wonder- 
evenly belanced. The tavern-keepers in the whole 
country voted against Frere-Orban and his Ministry; but Bruseels, 
Unaliccted by “*schnick,” returned its usual complement of 
mbers, ‘The town of Ghent decided the question. It 
on of the Province of East Flanders, and was 
2d by both parties. But Ghent is the abode of a 
ny of; retired officers, and jretired officers are partial 
 §C ” ‘They voted against the Government as one man, 
i Ghent consequently sent to the Chamber eleven clerical in- 
stead of cleven Liberal members. The Brussels workmen were 
‘uriously against the tax. Ghent, it is very evident, might have 
voted the other way, and the Liberal Government would have been 
‘0 power this day. It is equally certain that the Brussels work- 
acu would have demonstrated in a much more decided fashion 
thin has been attempted now, and if this is constitutioral it would 
ive been the Ministry’s duty to resign. In any case, although 
M. Bara and his friends may be congratulated upon their victory 
‘nt the vindication of their cause, it may be submitted to them, 
to some of their imitators in England, whether they are not 
‘ with dangerous tools, aud whether the most excellent 
“oust whom they have to thank for their victory may not some 
“youn against them, and rob them of their laurels.—Corre- 

tof Daily News,” 


AIN, Q.C,, is to be the new Judge of the Queen's Bench. 


D PATRICK, THE MACGILLYCUDDY OF THE REEKS, has just 
‘tom typhoid fever, ia his twenty-second year. 


FRENCH P£ASANT S€ED FuND.—Lord Vernon, on Weinesday, 

M ! over a meeti g of the French Peasant-Farmers’ Seed Fand, a: 

» executive committee pres-nted their fiual report, From this, 

the o> ning speech of the noble ch.irman, it wonld appear tba’ 

ub-criptions to the fond hud amounted to £51,582, th t the reed 

had been distributed among-t 109,000 cest s of land, and thar 

© remain din hard an available balance of about £1000, A resolu-ion, 

vey Mr. J. R. Rocinson, was carried unanimously, empowering the 

“UVe Commilteo to appropriate the surplus towards the relief of the 

ten etVing peasant farmers, either in money or in such @ way as to 
“em may seem advisable, 
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| struction of the land. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE AND ART FOR WOMEN. 


THE course of lectures at the South Kensington Museum for 
the instruction of women in science and art continues to be well 
attended, Last Saturday Professor Duncan, F.R.S. King’s 
College, Sve another of his interesting series on * Physiography.”” 
In his opening remarks he observed that, considering what an 
lmmense proportion of the surface of the globe is occupied by the 
ocean, It is rather remarkable that until within the lnst fifteen 


| years science should have accamulated so very few reliable facts 


on the subject. Until lately the ocean has been, comparatively 
speaking, uuknown groand to naturalists and natural philosophers, 
Those who were anxious to prosecute the work of fict collecting 
by investigating the dep hs of the sea were constantly prevented 
from so doing by preconceived notions, emanating principally from 
the fertile brains of physicists, who insisted that we must know 
more about the exact nature of things before we could do any- 
thing in the matter, It may be imagined what an effect this want 
of knowledge has had upon those sciences which refer to the con- 
If it be correct, a4 stated in a previous 
lecture, that large portions of the surface of continents and large 
islands have been formed out of the deposits of old seas, it stands 
to reason ‘hat the accumulation of accurate information on that 
subjecs must be of great importance to physiographical and 
physivlogical science, Having made a few preliminary observa. 
tions of this nature, Professor Duncan proceeded to state the 
more important facts that have up to this time been ascertained 
respecting the general constitution of the sea—the surface it 
occupies, its depth, the nature of its floor, its temperature, and 
pressure, In the first place, with regard to the surface it occupies, 
he pointed ont that the great oceans of the Pacific and the 
Atlantic, aud the Indian, Arctic, and Antarctic Oceans, ocenpy 
together a space of 146,000,000 square miles, whilst the land 
occupies only about 51,000,000 squire miles, or considerably less 
than the area of the Pacilic alone, which amounts to about 
62,000,000 square. miles. At the bottom of the ocean, over the 
whole of this vast range of 146,000,000 square miles, there is 
@ continual accumulation of deposits, similar to the chalk forma- 
tion already described in connection with the basin of the Thames, 
wud derived from the material which is constantly being removed 
from the land by the various agents of denudation. With regard to 
the shape of the floor of th’s vast expanse of ocean, we were taught 
in ourschool days that the ocean was a reflection, as it were, of the 
land, with its mountains, valleys, gullies, ‘and table-lands—a great 
submerged continent, in fact. We have as yet acquired but a very 
slight knowledge of the nature of the se 1-floor, but that knowledge 
does not coincide with what was formerly taughtus. The only way 
in which the g¢neral outline of the sea-floor can be ascertained is by 
soundings, which can only be partially earried out. Up to the 
beginning of the present century these soundings were for the 
most part confined to such as were made along the coasts for the 
purpose of navigation. It was not until lately that we began to 
take deep-sea soundings for purely scientific purposes; and it is 
interesting, as showing how one science hangs upon another, to 
remember that we owe our present knowledge of the shape of the 
floor of the North Atlantic to telegraphy—to the necessity for 
telegraph wires between Earope and America. Having minutely 


described the mode of conducting deep-sea soundings and some of | 


the difficulties with which they are attended, such as in con- 
sequence of the shifting of the ship by currents while the sounding 
line is being paid out, the lecturer showed that, although the 
results cannot be accepted as precisely accurate, yet, by repeated 
soundings, and the scientific kaowledge which has been brought 
to bear upon the subject, in calculating and making allowance for 
the effect of the currents, these results have been so far rectified 
aud certified that we may regard them as being at least approxi- 
mately accurate. The soundings have shown us the depths of the 
ocean at various points, and enabled us to form some idea of the 
inequalities of its floor, while the mud brought up in the tube of 
the sounding shot has enabled us to ascertain the nature of the 
deposits of which that floor is composed. . They have shown us that 
the floor of the northern part of the Atlantic assumes the shape of 
a broad central and deep flat valley, with its sides sloping abruptly, 
and then shelving off graduallytotheland. The first soundings of 
any importance taken for the purpose of telegraphy were those ex- 
tending from the Faroe Islands to [celand, thence to Cape Farewell 
andon to Labrador, About 120soundings were taken along that line. 
From the Faroe Islands, after a sudden descent, they showed a 
gradual declination westwards until a depth of 4290 ft. was at- 
tained, and then there was a rapid rise to comparatively shallow 
waters near the coast of Iceland. Similar gradual curves were 
found between Iceland and Cape Farewell, and between Farewell 
and Labrador. The greatest depth attained in the former case 
being 9300 ft., towards Farewell, and in the latter 12,000, towards 
Labrador—the deepest water in both cases, as in the first instauce, 
being towards the west. The next important soundings for tele- 
graph purposes were those extending from Valentia, on the west 
coast of Ireland, to Trinity Bay, north of Newfoundland Banks, 
and their results have shown that, although there are inequalities 
here and there, the ftoor of the sea along that line takes the form, 
in a general sense, of a gently undulating valley, The greatest 
depth occurs on the American half of the line, being 2435 fathoms, 
or 14,610 ft.—the greatest ocean depth anywhere attained as yet, 
with one exception. This exception occurs detween the Cape of 
Good Hope and St. Helena, where recently the sounding line indi- 
cated a depth of 2800 fathom’, or 16,800 ft, The soundings along 
the line just indicated, between Britain and America, show that, 
although there are great variations in the depths, they are so 
gradually distributed over the wide extent of floor as to amount 
to little else than gentle undulations in a vast plain, ‘There are no 
inequalities such as would correspond to the Alps. Dr. Carpenter 
and his coadjutors found exceedingly deep water about 120 miles 
to the south-west of Ireland; but, with the exception of this deep 
channel on the British side, there is a gradual declination until 
the greatest depth is attained in the American half of the line. 
As to the niture of the floor to the north and south of this line, 
we are as yet in perfect ignorance, and we have no reliable in- 
formation whatever regarding the depths of the Pacific Ocean, so 
as to enable us to form any idea as to the shape of its floor 
generally. It is known that rocks stand up from considerable 
depths, and these may be the tops of submarine mountains, It is 
also known that there are submarine volcanoes, and it may be in- 
ferred that where these occur the floor of the sea is constantly 
undergoing alterations. The lecturer then referred incidentally 
to the marvellous manner in which the ocean is kept within 
bounds—the constant influx of water from the rivers and rainfall 
being counterbalanced by the great amount of evaporation that 
goes on over the vast expanse of the ocean's surface—and remarked 
that nothing better illustrates the operation of a general Jaw of 
nature, under the guidance of a Supreme Power, than this fact. 
He next proceeded to speak of the composition of sea- water, 
which he minutely analysed, and of the “organic matter” which 
is to be found in appreciable quantities in the deep sea, and which, 
although not possessed of life, may be of importance to living 
things in the sea. He pointed out that the sea-water contains 
more or less air suspended in it, and also a certain quantity of 
carbonic acid gas, the latter being in relation to the amount of 
minute animal life on the sea-floor, On the sea-floor there is also 
vegetable life. The vegetation produces oxygen, necessary to 
animal life, which ia turn supplies carbonic acid gas, necessary to 
the vegetable life; and thus we have another wonderful illustra- 
tion of the operation of a general law of nature. Professor 
Duncan went on to discuss the question of the pressure of the sea 
as affecting animai life on its floor, and also the questions of tem- 
“perature an/l light, reserving some further o%servations on the 
subject for the next lecture, 


COLONEL NASON, inspecting officer for the northern district, has re- 
ceived instructions from the War Office to look out for a lace suited for 
the evolutions of large bodies of men, As it is intended, if circumstances 
a'low, to hold the autumn manceuvres of 1872 in the north of England, 


A TYPICAL COUNTRY TOWN. 

Tr is satisfactory to notice that, while the illness of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales is engrossing the public mind, 
attention is being particularly directed to the fact that the fever 
from which he is suffering belongs to the class of zymotic aud 
preventible diseases; that it is, in fact, a disorder propagated, it 
not originated, by our own filthy habits as a community and by 
the neglect of sanitary precautions. It strikes down annually so 
large a proportion of our population, and disables and pauperises 
80 many more, that too much earnestness cannot be thrown into 
the endeavour to impress upon the public mind while it is still 
susceptible the fact that the prevention of enteric fever lies in tue 
hands of our legislators, our sanitary authorities, and ourselves, 
A single illustration may at this momeut have some effect in 
showing with what care we furnish the conditions for the propa. 
gxtion of this endemic pest in rural localities which ought to be 
entirely free from it, and might easily bo made so. We particu- 
larise the sanitary condition of Chipping Wycombe as it was 
revealed in July, 1870, because it is a good instance of the kind, 
and has local relations of interest. At the date specified the 
mortality of the town was so excessive that it gave rise to a spec al 
official inquiry, As the result of this inquiry it appeared that 
sickness of an endemic, epidemic, and contagious character had pre- 
vailed in it to an undue extent for ten years; and that the average 
annual mortality during that time had been * alarmingly high ’’ 
(about 25 per 1000 of the population) ; that in the year 1869 it rose 
to about 50 per 1000 of the population; that such sickness had 
particularly attacked the quarters in which sanitation had been 
least attended to, and in such quarters hal proved most fatal. 

The town had been jisited and reported upon by Mr. Webster 
Rammell in 1849. Such proceedings as had followed upon his ex- 
cellent report seem to have been succes ful in making things 
rather worse instead of better than they were before. As to the 
water supply, it was found in July, 1870, that the wells in the 
town were shallow, few being more than 10 ft, deep, the majority 
be ng little more than 3 ft. to 6 ft. deep. These wells were gene- 
rally in close proximity to surface-drains, and often withina short 
distance of cesspools, and in a large number of instances there were 
loud complaints of the undrinkab'e state of the water. In a still 
larger number of instances it was plain that there was great danger 
of contamination of the wells from adjacent sewage or other im- 
purities. In the report of 1849 it was urged that the town could 
be supplied with water at avery moderate outlay, and the existing 
sources were so contaminated that such supply was necossary. In 
1870 the condition of the wells was ‘‘in no respect improved,” 
while the increasing size of the place made the nee | of @ pure water 
supply more urgent. 

_ As to the drainage, some changes which could hardly be called 
improvements had been effected between 1849 and 1870. A large 
part of the town still passed its sewage into the river by open 
bricked watercourses, from which the ¢fMluvia were “ very obje - 

tionable’’ in cool weather, and ‘extremely offensive” in hot 
weather; while another part was drained into the ornamental 
water in Lord Carrington’s grounds (the abbey). A large area 
was served by cesspits still more offensive than the open drains, 
and of which the polluting contents were often cast into the river 
at night. The condition of these main reservoirs of sewage—the 
river aud Lord Carrington’s ornamental lake—was deplorably bad, 
the river being “ always foul, and at times unbearable indeed, 
the description of it is altogether unquotable—and the state of 
Lord Carrington’s ornamental water being ‘still more disgusting 
and dangerous,”’ It can well be imagined, it is added, that ‘at 
times this lake must be most dangerous to the health not only of 
the adjoining cottages, but of the whole town.”’ 

As is so often the case, the conflict of local authorities seems to 
have aggravated the evils. There are two districts in Wycombe— 
the municipal borough and the parish—and these were under two 
distinct local boards. ‘The drainage of the parish must pass 
through the borough, and that of the borough must have its out- 
fall ia or beyond the paris), The two boards could not agree 
about proportionate cost and rights and privileges. But there was 
a good prospect of their agreeing on a joint scheme of drainage, 
and it may be hoped that they have carried it out by this time. 
What was urgently wanted to relieve Wycombe from the endemic 
plagues which had been fostered there during at least twenty 
years was a satisfactory and decent drainage, a good supply of 
wholesome water, which was easily to be had, and a great exten- 
sion of sanitary accommodation. We trust that they have been 
furnished by the reconciled end reunited boards in the course of 
the present year. Chipping Wycombe, as it was in July, 1870, 
is not the less typical of the condition of a great number of our 
country towns and villages as they now are; and while such iguo- 
minious and fertile sources of disease continues to be tolerated 
among us, we shali not cease to suffer from all the family of filth 
diseases. —Pall Mall Gazette. 


TUE PROCEEDINGS IN THE TICHBORNE CASE for thia week have con- 
sisted entirely of the cross-examina’ion of Mr. Baigent, who has complained 
that the process is ** worse than torture by the thumbscrewa.” 


PROPOSED ANTI-REPUBLICAN ASSOCIATION.—A circular letter has just 
been issued and extensively circulated in the metropolis—the circulation 
to be immediately extended to the provinces—stating that a number of 
noblemen and gentlemen, having noticed the formation of Republican asso- 
ciations in England, composed ot democrats, infidels, and atheistical spirits, 
consider it time that the loyal portion of the commurity who had property 
to lose should combine to counteract the efforts of those parties aa beet they 
could, morally and physically, The word * physically " is itulicised in the 
cirealar, and that fact has created some sensation in the democratic 
circles; so mich so that the word will, in the course of the coming week, 
form the subject of special debates at meetings of the members of various 
metropolitan political organisations, The circalar ia signed by Mr. Roberta, 
who is chairman or presideat of the Asvociation of Revivers of British 
Industry, and by Mr. Price, who is the honorary secretary of the move- 
ment. As soon as an executive council and a considerable number of 
members—who are being enrolled «very day—are got together, anti- 
Republican meetings will be held in every metropolitan borough, The 
names of some of the leading members of ducal and other noble houses are 
mentioned in conne: tion with the movement. 


MARKET-GARDENING IN CORNWALL.—This ia carried on chiefly about 
Penzance, where a tract of land adjoining the town, consisting of about a 
thousand acres, prodaces a rental of more than £10,000 a year, An im- 
mense breadth of early potatoes is grown here, ready to take up and sead 
to market in May and June, Taoey are conveyed in large quantities to 
London, Bristol, Birmingham, Manchester, and to the markets of other 
large inland towns, The crop which succeeds early potatoes, and which is 
eqaal to them in importance, is white broccoli. This is sown in February 
aud March, and is strong enough to put out at once when the potatoes are 
cleared off, This crop is g own to a very large extent, and is sent in crates 
by hundreds of tons, during the early spring months, to almost every 
market in the kingdom, Karly cabbages, too, are petty extensively grown 
about Penzance, as alee early rhubarb and asparagus. It is surprising, 
however, that aspar:gas is not more extens'vely gro vn than it ison such 
beautiful land as exists here, and under such a genial climate; more eepe- 
cially as itcan be so easily packed—large quantities occupying but little 
room, compared with rhubarb or broccoli. Asparagus, too, is always a 
most salable vegetable, and cm be produced at least a month earlier than it 
can be about London or one hundred miles inland. Besides, in some of 
the Cornish caves and mines it could be produced very early, and well 

jeached for those who like it white, Moreover, just a few miles from 
Penzance is what is termed Asparagus Island, where asparagus grows in a 
wild sta‘e. There is also abundance of wild cabbage, seakale, and celery 
growing round the coast, Seakals is another salable, wholesome vege- 
table, well worth @ trial in this locality, where salt and seaweed abouad. 
It ‘s astonishing what an acre of strong seakale roots would produce. If 
taken up and pisced in the caves or mices is would come on early, and a 
later portion could be lefc in a natural way t> be covered with sand or light 
earth. If it only averaged, say 6d. per pound, an acre would produce a 
profitable result. Globe mangolds are also grown to some extent after early 
potatoes, They are sown in a corner of the potato-field, and tranaplanted 
a4 the pota‘des are cleared, and heavy crops are thus produced. Turnips 
also are sown ; splendid healthy pieces of spring-sown tarnips, in full-sized 
pulling order, may be found bere in Apriland May, @ season when every 
tornip in the London markets of spring-sown growth is worth as much as 
an orange. Penzance, too, possesses the very climate and soil for early 
lettuces. Early carrots could also be produced here, and, if sown in July 
and August, they would be fir to pull early in spring, thus competing with 
those from France, whica sell them at a high price in the London markets, 
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ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN BRAZL. 


follow ! 
ei the progress of humanity. Of the 300,000 inhabi. 
tants of the cap’ 


midst 
world 


i un 
of high rhe actunl approach is through a strait a mile and a 


sg sprung up, consisting of handsome residences, five 


nares, ; 
= the summit of Corco 


{ : 
the town and the distant harbour, that the most 
eaeacent view is obtained, The ascent is made b 
a, path amidst a forest where the trees are enveloped in 
the folds of the flowering liana, which festoons the branches and 
Ds 

rat ‘dd ay, that beneath the sombre shelter night butterflies and 
hats wing their way. The grand profusion of tropical vegetation 
in its vast variety 1s to be seen. Leaves as large as ancient 
bucklers, or as delicate as the finest lace, invite the inspection of 
the traveller, who only escapes from the forest on arriving near 
the top of the mountain, where the reat panorama of the city 
and the splendid harbour dotted with numerous isles and ter- 
minated by the dark range of the Orgues, with their rugged 


M THIERS AC ROUEN: 


lave met with very few who would admit. that they were even 


y , the artillery dépdt, as was at first intended. The 


howers of foliage and bloom. The shade is so deep, even | 
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VISIT OF M. THIERS To ROUEN. 
Tux recent visit of the President of the F, I i 
Rouen has confirmed the Proposition to found pen ennine 


fire, 
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the building of the casernes and their dependencies, and b 
formation of a vast field for sancnvies, “ae pores he 
polygon. _ These advan’ were thoroughly appreciated by 
General Valazi, who lived for a long time in the neighbourhood 
before he was appointed to the command of the military forces of 
the Seine Inférieure, the Orne, the Eure, and Calvados. The 
a who was Under-Secretary to the Minister of War 

we the operation of the Army of Versailles against 
ad 


the Commune, is of course well known to M. Thi and 
hi frequent conversations with him on the aubjek. et the 
new military organisstions for the defence of Franco. The 
establishment at Rouen was one of his ropositions, and it is to 
his influence that it may be attributed. The President undertook 
to lay the first stone of the necessary buildings, aud appointed 
the end of November for his visit. The Municipal and General 
Councils of the city, recognising the advantages of such a work, 
{ 8t once voted the subvention demanded of them, amounting to 
600,00°f., and plans were furnished by M. Deroy for the pu 
of carrying out the scheme. Besides the great advantage of pe- 
curing a great extent for the polygon in a district where it is 
isolated from houses and cultivated land by a dense wood on each 
side, there is the additional inducement of avoiding the purchase 
of land, since all that territory is Government property; while 


Th mares 
ere were numerous objections to > the city of Caen poor Nog of the timber will help to defray the expenses of the 


lygon could 


not be constructed on the seashore without compelling the troops = 


difficulty, too, with respect to the sale of reject! 


to traverse a long distance every time they went cut to exerci 
unless land were purchased at a considerable outl 3 These wen’ 
f D ho in th 
midst of a horse-breeding district; and, te nemplote tes fanaa 


POLITICAL WORKING MEN. 


Tue political section of the working classes is broken 
various sub-sections. The views of poe sub-section may, 4 =. 


venience, there was but one line of railway for the transport of poten with the extremer views of most of the others, be called 


provisions, ammunition, and material, 


onservative; but a Conservative working man, in the generally 


At Rouen many of these objections Pecngers._ Cleve to the | understood sense of the term, “the Conservative workin man’ 
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bourg Saint- | who sometimes fignres on paper as #8 member of a “ constitutional 
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torted by a counter one, of personal self-secking. Many of the 


nominally of this type, and none who would admit it save under | non-political justify themselves by saying that they do not see 


Cross-examination, and in a shame-faced manner, or the purity of 
Whose Conservatism did not labour under suspicion ; who were not 
in the employ of, or otherwise dependent upon, or desirous of, the 
favour of some active and pronounced ‘ gentleman member "’ of 
the particular ‘constitutional association”? to which they be- 
longed, or who did not bear the reputation among their fellow- 
Workien who had the best opportunities of knowing them, of 
being just the kind of men who would be likely to join any asso- 
ciation that gave poor and accommodating members tickets for 

banquets” at which baronets, colovels, and county members 
ire the speakers, and the number of working-men banqueters 
bears about the same proportion to county gentry as did the one 
halfpennyworth of bread to the “intolerable deal of sack’? in 
Falstaff’ tavern bill. In short, though Conservative ‘‘organs"’ 
parade him as a type of a class, **the Conservative working man”’ 
Is nil for all practical purposes of estimating the composition of 
the working classes, ‘The creed of the political section of the 
Working classes ig at present Republicanism, or ultre-Liberalisin 
roadening down towards Republicanism. It is on the question 
of the best means for gaining their end that they divide into sub- 
fections. One set says—We must go in for a Republic; we shall 
do no good till we get it. Another—Our fight must be against 
x sam As things stand, it is practically lord of all, and till it 
P, ls we cannot rise. Another—What we want is working men in 

arliament, and we shall never be able to achieve anything for 
ourselves till we have got thew. And another—It is mere waste 
and misdirection of energy to make home politics the first con- 
sideration; that the one thing really needful is an international 
Combination of the working classes throughout the world, Of 
Course, each sub-section is strongly of opinion that their view 
alone is the correct one, and is intolerant of the views of the 
others, except as secondary to theirs, But they are unanimous 
— one point—to wit, that the non-political section are less 
Tue, dutiful, and deserving members of their general brotherhood 
ag they are, and they are given to expressing this belief in 
ph er hectoring fashion, This assumption of superiority is of 

‘urse resented, and, moreover, the charge of class apathy is re- 


that they would gain anything by “ bothering’’ themselves with 
politics, and they argue as a corollary from this that the others 
would not interest themselves in politics did they not believe they 
saw some prospect of special personal gain to be obtained by such 
means.—TZhe ‘ Journeyman Engincer,”” in the * Contemporary 
Review.” 


TuE Bishop of Orleans has addressed to M. Gambetta directly 
a letter which fills several pages of the Gazette de France. It isan 
answer to M. Gambetta’s speech at Saint-Quentin demanding 
gratuitous, obligatory, and lay instruction. Mgr. Dupanloup has 
evidently not given himself much trouble with this production, 
and relies upon his ecclesiastical authority to pass off a com- 
position characterised by that extreme verbosity which dis- 
tinguishes the productions of the Court of Rome, M. Gambetta 
must chuckle at being told by the Bishop that he speaks of politics 
and religion as if he expected to be the master of both, and that 
he is a pretender. No doubt Gambetta is ambitious of becoming 
President of the — and he must be greatly obliged to the 
Bishop of Orleans for familiarising the public mind with his 
pretensions, The Bishop assails Gambetta with a great deal 
of academical Billingegate, calls his moderation Tee ig 
his honeyed words ‘‘treacherous,’’ thinks to crush him 
asserting that his language is that of the ‘“‘ International,” 
and, taunting him with his Genoese origin, says his argu- 
ments savour more of the *‘hypocrisy and mental reservation 
of an Italian than of the honesty of a Frenchman.”” He 
then denies in terms exquisitely studied so as to be as dis- 
agreeable as possible to Gambetta that there is anything in 
his past life to entitle him now to speak to the people with autho- 
rity. He was a briefless barrister, elected to the Corps Législatif 
on account of a single speech in a political trial, and he was a 
friend of Blanqui, Raspail, and Rochefort. Coming down to the 
burning question of the day, the Bishop says the mandate of the 
National Assembly is not terminated, because it was charged not 


SURVEYING THE GROUND FOR THE PROPOSED ARTILLERY CAMP OF EXERCISE. 


only to free the country of the Prussians, but to get rid of deme- 
gogy and Gambetta. He speaks with ineffable contempt of the 
two ‘‘dotards’’ who were associated with Gambetta at Tours and 
Bordeaux, and proceeds to throw upon Gambetta the whole re- 
sponsibility of the non-success of the war, which he attempted to 
carry on under the disastrous circumstances bequeathed by the 
Empire. The Bishop, in his hatred to Garibaldi—guilty, among 
other things, of gaining more victories than any French General— 
goes to the absurd length of saying that, if Gambetta had not 
appointed him, the Army of the East might ‘‘ perhaps’’ have 
been vic'orious. His anger is —— shown at the distinction 
drawn by Gambetta between the highand lowcleray. The haughty 
prelate ype to know no euch line of demarcation, and to recog- 
nise in the humblest bearer of holy orders the equal of the highest 
princeof the Church, Thecurés to whom Gambetta appeals probably 
know the difference, and a serious movement of adhesion to him 
bas been made by the lower clergy in the Gironde. The Bishop, 
sleeping for 2 moment like Homer, tires at length of reasoning, 
and thus falls back upon his real stronghold, dogma :—‘ Our 
fraternity is the only real fraternity, our God is the true God, and 
yours is nothing.’’ his is almost literally a reproduction of the 
old illustration-—-“‘Orthodoxy is my doxy; and heterodoxy is 
another man's doxy.”’ In conclusion, the Bishop, with evident 
distaste for the moderate Republic now de facto existing, 
says France has enough with one, and does not want 
another Republic with Gambett» for President. He begs 

. betta to “receive the expreseion of all the sentiments 
which a colleague has the honour to offer him.”” This is an 
academic phrase for saying that he wishes to be as impolite as 
possible without being rude. 

The Tribunc of Bordeaux contains an address of & certain num- 
ber of priests to M. Gambetta, who assure him that they accept 
with empressement the programme which he has put forth, though 
the time has not yet come when they can venture to do so openly, 
They say :— 

** ‘We will continue under cover of the anonymous the struggle 
which you have indicated until we attain the success for which we 
hope without attacking the cardinal principles of the Church, We 
will show—l1, the necessity for France of « national Church; 2, 
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we will draw up a plan for the constitution of this Church which 
will have the esseutial quality of being in sympathy with the 
State, aud as being, cousequently, in complete harmony with 
modern seciety ; more liberai than the ‘civil constitntion” of the 
clergy; Uhat firs: stage in the principles ut 89 of which we are 
the heirs. Our Church, then, will not be a Constitution Civile of 
the clergy, buta national Church—separated from the State, free, 
independent of the Pope, whos» position will be recoguised as that 
which b: longed to him in the times of Christianity, This Church 
will thus prepare the way for that fusion which is so desirable 
between ail societies of Christians, You demand instrue- 
tion without the Church—ordinary teaching in the school, 
religious teaching in the Church—as a free - thinker. You 
admit that religion is an indispensable social elemen*, maintaining 
‘Tightly that its position should be secured to it, Unfortunately, 
that position has been lost for more than half a century, Since 
then she has ceased to be free, but has allowed herself to be 
dragged like a slave at the mercy of political influences, and, 
above all, of a foreign Prince—the Pope. Hence religion does not 
make French citizens, but Roman citizens—an additional reason 
why it should be banished from the schools.’’ 

Whether or not this does actually emanate from the bas clergé, 
by whom it professes to have been written, but who are afraid to 
put their names to so revolutionary a document, it is said there 
can be no doubt that the desire to which it gives expression is 
oue very generally entertained among a liberal class of Catholics, 
whose numbers.are constantly increasing, and who believe in the 
possibility of adapting the Church to which they are still 
attached, but from which recent events especially have alienated 
them, to the requirements of the age. Altogether, the cause of 
secular education is decidedly gaining ground in France. 


MUSIC. 

AL that needs to be said about the performance of ‘* Robert le 
Disbie” at the Royal Italian Opera, yesterday week, a.aounts to 
a protest against bringing forward Meyerbeer's great works with- 
out needful preparation and adequate resources, That the public 
like their bustle and show is indisputable, but a mise-en-scene is 
not enough, Art stands for something in such a matter. There 
were some redeeming features in the performance, notably the 
Alics of Mdlle, Titiens; but, as this character is sufficiently 
familiar, we will not dwell upon its merits, ‘11 Trovatore’’ was 
repeated last Saturday night; and ** Don Pasquale” was put upon 
the «tige on Monday tor the purpose of enabling Mdlle. Marimon 
to appear as Norina—a part quite suited to her means, The lady 
was very successful in winning good opinions from & large house; 
and it must be gravted that she sang iu brilliant style throughout, 
but particularly in the opening cavatina and the finale. Her act- 
ing manifested the lack of polish and of careful elaboration which 
has been noticeable all along. Correct in outline, it needed those 
minute touches which mark the consummate artist. These may 
come, however, when Mdlle. Marimon is familiar with the work 
she essayed for the first time. Signor Fancelli was a moderate 
Ernesto, Signor Mendioroz an acceptable Malatesta, aud Signor 
Borella a very good Don Pasquale. ‘' Il Flauto Magico"’ attracted 
a large audience on Tuesday, Wednesday was devoted to 
“Lucrezia Borgia,’’ Thursday to “ Don Pasquale,’’ and to-night 
the season will terminate with a performance of ‘* Der Freischiitz.”’ 

‘The Mendelssohn selections at the Crystal Palace last Saturday 
were the musicto ‘‘A Midsuwmer Night's Dream’’ and the pub- 
lished fragments of ‘ Loreley,’’ the soloists being Madame 
Sherrington and Miss José Sherrington. All the orchestral por- 
tions had a very fine rendering, and obtained much applause. ‘The 
overture, ** Wedding March,’’ and ** Funeral March’? won most 
favour, the last-named ‘ mirthful tragedy ’’ having to be repeated. 
Madame Sherrington injured the ‘ Ave Maria’ of * Loreley’’ 
by # most inartistic cadence ; per contra, she sang the finale with 
spirit and effect. Ocher attractions at this concert were Sullivan's 
overture to ‘* The Sapphire Necklace,’’ Gounod’s new saltarello, 
and some songs contributed by Mr. Vernon Rigby. 

The programme of last Monday's Popular Concert in St. 
James's Hall comprised selection from the works of Beethoven. 
It began with the sixth quartet of op. 18, and included the 
‘* Walstein’’ sonata, the trio for strings in G major (op. 9), and 
the sonata for violin and pianoin A (op. 12). These are all well- 
known works in (the “ Waldstein’’ excepted) Beethoven's early 
style, and they call for no special observation. Mr. Hallé played 
in both sonatas after his best manner, and the “ strings’? were 
perfect. Mr. Maybrick introduced songs by Gounod, Bennett, 
and Mendelssohn respectively, and had the advantage of Mr. 
Zerbini’s excellent accompaniment. 

A new cantata, entitled ‘* Placida, the Christian Martyr," was 
introduced at a concert given at the Albert Hall on Tuesday, It 
is the work of Mr. W. Carter, a pianist of some repute, who will 
do well to curb the ambition which led him to seek other honours. 
There is nothing in ‘‘Placida” which warrants our giving Mr. 
Carter any encouragement to persevere in the higher walks of com- 
position, A thousand musicians in England are able to write as 
goodathing. What a mercy it is that they don't! A large 
chorus, the organ, and some soloists (including Madame Sher- 
rington and Mr. Lloyd) were Mr, Carter's executive forces. 

The second Oratorio Concert took place in Exeter Hall, on 
Wednesday, and attracted a very crowded audience, as is usually 
the case when ‘‘Elijah’’ is the work to be performed. Mr. Sims 
Reeves was announced to sing the tenor airs, and the great artist’s 
name, no doubt, exerted its wonted influence ; but, unfortunately, 
hoarseness prevented his appearance. Mr. Reeves has been about 
the provinces lately, and exposure to inclement weather worked 
its customary effect upon his abnormally sensitive throat. His 
place was taken by Mr. Raynham, and, ‘‘ what a falling off was 
there!’’ The other principals were Madame de Wilhorst, Miss 

’ Poyntz, Miss Elton, Miss Severn, and Herr Stockhausen, who 
sang ‘*Elijah’s’’ music for the first time in England. Under 
these circumstances it was specially regrettable that his voice was 
far from being in good order, and materially affected what would 
otherwise have been a fine performance, Herr Stockhausen, 
nevertheless, obtained much applause. Madame de Wilhorst 
sang with her customary intelligence, and Miss Elton was 
effective in the contralto airs. Some of the choruses were given 
iu exceptionally good style; best of all, perhaps, being “ Thanks 
bo to God,’’ which “ went’ splendidly—better than we ever 
remember to have heard it. The next concert will be a Christmas 
performance of “‘ The Messiah.’’ 


THE DINNER IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE FRENCH HOSPITAL 
AND DISPENSARY, which was to have taken place,on the 12th inst., at 
Willis’s Rooms, under the presidency of the Duke de Broglie, the French 
Ambassador, has been postponed, on account of the protracted illness of the 
Prince of Wales, until the early part of next year, when the precise date 
will be duly announced, 


THE ADULTERATION OF COrrer.—The number of Food, Water, and 
Air for this month contains an article on the adulteration of coffee, It 
shows that while of thirty-four samples examined some years ago no less 
than thirty-one were adulterated, of eighteen samples now reported upon 
five only were adulterated ; that, while in the former case the adulterants 
consisted of chicory, roasted corn, beans, and burnt sugar, or blackjack, 
in the present instance chicory only was met with. These results show a 
very great improvement in the state in which ground coffee is now sold to 
the public, and prove that in this article, at all events, adulteration has 
much declined. The report contains the following exceedingly simple 
directions for detecting the adulteration of coffee: —* If, on opening 
the package the contents are caked or show any disposition to cake, chicory 
is present. If on adding a few drops of cold water to a grain ortwo of the 
suspected article the water becomes almost immediately of a brown colour, 
chicory is surely contained init, If, further, on touching the particles 
which bave been wetted with water and spread out on a slip of glazs with 
the point of a needle, some are found which are non-resisting, soft, and 
yielding, the sample is adulterated. Lastly, the presence of chicory is im- 
mediately revealed by the great difference in the forms of the cells as seen 
under the microscope, these being in the case of coffee coherent and angular, 
and in that of chicory rounded and vesicular. The differences are co marked 
that, once seen, they can never be forgotten,” 
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MR. LOWE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. Me 

Mr. Lowe, in 4istribnting the prizes at the annual soirée of 
the Hditax Mechanics’ Institute, on Monday evening, spoke 

st considerable length on the subject of primary education. The 
right hon. gentleman said that be had never altered his opinion 
that in promoting denominations] education the Government made 
a great and gross mistake, The Education Act had, however, 
taken ‘‘a great deal of the virns out of denominational schools ; : 

they were now made, for the first time, what are called public 
elementary schools; and the practical question we have now to 
consider is this: Isit better that children shall be taught in deno- 
mivational schools, or not be taught at all? When we have 
brought into th» schools ‘ the lost sheep of the house of Israel’’— 
the children who sre not now in schools—then, Mr. Lowe thinks, 
would be time to fight out the battle of denominationalism. — Mr. 
Lowe also tonched upon secondary education, and deprecated the 
payment by Government of large salaries to professors at uni- 
versities, who did little or no work in teaching the student. 1 hose 
who actually did the work ought, he thought, to receive the salaries. 
After referring to the condition of Ireland, and contending that 
there was no occasion to despair of its future, Mr. Lowe spoke of 
Sir Charles Dilke’s recent criticisms upon the Royal household 
and the private conduct of the Queen, The right hon. gentleman 
said :— 

“It happens that I am the person upon whom it devolves to 
auswer for the departinent which administers the Civil List, and, 
for myself, I shall throw no obstacle in the way of @ most search- 
ing investigation to any member of Parliameut who may demand 
it in the proper manner, or to any member of Parliament who 
may see fit to bring it forward in the proper quarter. Of course, 
it is very easy to come before an nudieuce not versed in the 
matters to be brought before them, and to create cheers by read- 
ing over a list of the quaint officers of the Royal household which 
had been handed down from reign to reign for centuries past. It 
is very easy to make strong, rash, and, I will say, unfounded 
statements before an audience in which no one was prepared to 
dispute the truth of those statements, or to make auy reply. I 
submit that when such charges are to be deliberately made before 
an audience as he has recently made, they ought only to be uttered 
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after due notice of the same, so that information may be received 
from the Ministers of the Crown on those matters, If a mau will | 
go to Newcasule and Chelsea to make charges against the Queen | 
and the Government, I have to go somewhere else to answer those | 
charges. I say it is the wrong way for such important matters to | 
be considered. In the proper place I shall be prepared to answer 
that gentleman's charges. One thing more on this question I | 
must mention, and 1 am almost ashamed to mention it. 1t is the 
statement that the Queen has never paid income tax. Isay Iam 
almost ashamed to take notice of such an observation—uufounded, | 
as it seems to me—for everyone who knows what the Queen is will | 
be able to acquit her without a moment's consideration. The | 
Queen is no stranger in public—is no novice in government. | 
She has for four-and-thirty years reigned over us, and main- 
tained during that time a high, honourable, and staialess | 
character,”’ 

“Threo cheers for the Queen”’ were here called for, and given 
heartily and enthusiastically, most of the people standing. ‘' God 
Save the Queen”’ was then taken up and vigorously sung. Mr, 
Lowe then proceeded to say :— 

“1 really feel ashamed to say what I am going to say—that is, 
that I have every reason to believe that all the promises male by | 
the Queen have been fulfilled, together with the oue that she 
made to pay the income tax. I state to yon (being a person 
from whom such statement would come with proper official 
authority) that her Majesty has paid the income tax—I am not 
going into detaile—and that the sums thus paid by her Majesty 
since the year 1842, when the promise was made, are to be counted 
in hundreds of thousands, I have selected that as a simple 
instance, and if the honourable gentleman in question should 
bring it forward in the House I shall be most happy to give the 
fullest explanation, and I have no doubt the country wi!l be satis- 
fied, as in other things, that the Queen in her office has been high 
and honourable ; that her Majesty has been true to herself, and 
the worthy representative of all true English people.” 


PROPOSED MONUMENT TO THE POET CowrER.—It is proposed to 
erect & memorial to William Cowper, the poet, in the church of his birth- 
place, Great Berkhamps‘ead, Hertfordshire, of which his father was Rector, 
The Rectory House, where Cowper was born, has long since been rebuils, 

ut * Cowper's Welt” still exists in the garden, and is the only relic of the 

et’s life now left in Berkhampstead. The Rector of Berkhampstead, Lord 
Brownlow (the patron of the living), and Mr. William Longman have 
taken the work of raising a memoriat in hand, and hope to be supported 
alike by Englis»men and Americans in general, as well as by the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood. It is proposed that the memorial shall be an 
east window immediately over the grave of the poet's father and mother, 
in the recently-restored parish church, Those who are inclined to help in | 
this praiseworthy object are requested to communicate cither with the | 
Rector, Great Berkhampstead, or with Mr. William Longman, Paternoster- 
row. 

SUFFERINGS AT SEA,—Three men, named Turner, Murphy, and Howard, 
the only survivors of the crew of twenty-five and two passengers on board 
the Nonpareil, which was lately wrecked on her voyage from Bombay to | 
Quebec, who have arrived at North Shields, give distressing accounts of the 
shipwreck and their sufferings, The ship was cavght in @ terrific gale, 
when she became unmanageable, and the crew worked at the pumps until 
alwost exhausted. At midnight the vessel lurched heavily, and the 
captein shouted, “Lock out, she is over.” She immediately fell over, 
throwing the crew and passengers into the sea. © Their cries for he Ip were 
most piteous. Ten of the crew seized portions of the vessel, but were 
gradually washed away and drowned. Turner, Morphy and Howard, after 
being dragged down, rose to the surface, and with great difficulty got on 
the fore-house, where they remained seven days and nights, suffering great 
hardehips, having no food nor water, except two fishes. At the end of 
seven days they were picked up almost in a dying condition by an American 
schooner, and taken to Martinique. 

HORRIBLE MASSACRE IN CALIFORNIA.—A correspondent of the New 

fork Tribune gives an acconnt of a massacre which took place at Los 
Angeles, California, on Oct, 24. The victims were some unoffending China- 
men, the executioners were some “ warm-hearted and impulsive ” lrishmen, 
assisted by some Mexicans, It seems that, owing to an impression that the 
houses inhabited by the Chinamen were filled with gold, a mob collected in 
front of a store belonging to one of them named Yo-Hing, with the object 
of plundering it. The Chinamen barricaded the building, shots were fired, 
and an American was killed. Then commenced the work of pillage and 
murder, The mob forced an entrance, four Chinamen were shot dead, 
seven or eight were wounded, and seventeen were taken and hanged. The 
following description of the hanging of the first victim will show how the 
executions were conducted ;—* Weng-Chin, a merchant, was the first 
victim of hanging, He was led through the streets by two lusty Irishmen, 
who were cheered on by @ crowd of men and boys, most of Irish and 
Mexican birth. Seversl times the unfortunate Chinaman faltered or 
attempted to extricate bimself from the two brutes who were le ading him, 
when a half-drunken Mexican in his immediate rear would plunge the | 
pointof a large dirk-knife into his back. This, of c ourse, accelerated his speed, 
but never a syllable fell from his mouth. Arriving at the eastern gate of 
Tomlinson's old luamber-yard, just out of Temple-street, hasty preparations 
for launching the inoffensive man into eternity were fullowed by his being 
pulled up to the beam with a rope round his neck, He didn’t seem to ‘ hang | 
right’ and one of the Irishmen got upon his shoulders and jamped upon 
them, breaking his collar-bone. What with shote, stabs, strangulation 
and other modes of civilised torture, the victim was * hitebed up’ for dead, | 
and the crowd gave vent to their savage delight in demoniac yells and a 
jargon which too plainly denoted their Hibernian nationality.” One 
victim, a Chinese pbysician of some celebrity, Dr. Gnee Sing, effered his 
tormentors 4000 dols. in gold to let him go, His pockets were immediately 
cut and ransacked, a pistol-shot mutilated one side of his face “ dreadfully,” 
and he, too, was “ stretched up” with cheers, Another wretched man was 
jerked up with great force against the beam, and the operation repeated | 
until his head was broken in a way we cannot describe, Three Chinese 
one a youth of about fifteen sears old, picked up at random, and innocent | 
of even a knowledge of the disturbance, were hanged in the same brutal | 
manner, Hardly & word escaped them; but the younger one said, as the 
rope was being placed round his neck, “ Me no 'fraid to die; me velly good 
China boy. Me no hurt no man.” Three China boys who were hanged 
“on the side of a waggon” struggled hard for their lives, One managed 


to lay hold of the rope, upon which two Irishmen beat his hands with c) 
and pistols till he released his hold and fell intoa “ Sensing posttian.” 


The Irishmen then blazed away at him with b t 
Joana wong y at him with ballets, and so put and end to 
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Tue Fart or CuesrervirLp.—Lord Chesterfield, wh 
been suffering from typhoid fever for several days, and wh . 
one of the distinguished visitors lately assembled at Soarb; é wee 

on the occasion of the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wa), : 
died on Friday week. The Right Hon. George Philip oe 
Arthur Stanhope, seventh Karl of Chestertield, of Che fee F 1d. : 
the county of Derby, and Baron Stanhope, of Shelford, in N’ = 
tinghamshire, hereditary governor of Ketford School and Ca ee 
in the South Nottinghamshire Yeomanry Cavalry, was I 
Sept. 28, 1831, so that he bad only just completed. his forti t 

year. He was the only son of George, the sixth Earl, by his hes % 
riage with the Hon, Anne Elizabeth Forester, eldest daught : oe 
Cecil, first Lord Forester. He was educated at Eton and for a 
few years held a commission in the Royal Horse Guards Blu _ 
from which he retired as Lieutenant. He was a Magistrate fou 
Nottinghamshire, aud represented the southern division of 1] ; 
county in Parliament in the Conservative interest from 1860 dows 
to 1866, when his father’s death and his consequent accession t 
the title removed him to the Upper House. As his Lordship w 
never married, the title devolves on a cousin, Mr. George Philip 
Stanhope, who, according to ‘* Lodge’s Peerage,’’ is the only ay 
viving son of the late Captain Charles George Stanhope of th, 
29th Regiment of Foot, by Jane, eldest daughter of the late Sir 
James Galbraith, and who now becomes eighth Earl of Chest: r- 
field. | His Lordship, who was born in November, 1822, w» 
formerly Lieutenant in his father's old regiment. a 

GENERAL Sir James Y. Scarvert, G.C.B.—The intelligenc 
of the death of Sir James Yorke Scarlett, which occurred on Wed. 
nesday evening, will be received with general regret. The gallant 
officer, who was a son of the first Lord Abinger, was born in 1799 
He was educated at Eton, and at Irinity College, Cambridge, At 
nineteen years of ago he entered the [Sth Hussars as a Cop ot, 
became Lieutenant in the Carabiniers in 1821, Captain in 1825) 
Major in the 4th Dragoon Guards in 1830, Lik utenant- Colonel 
1840, Colonel 1851, Major-General 1854, and Lieut enant-General 
1862. During the Russian War General Scarlett commanded the 
heavy brigade at Balaklava. He was appointed Lieutena: 
Governor of Portsmouth and Commandant of the south-wes 
district iu 1857, and Adjutant-General to the Forces three yi 
afterwards, From 1865 to 1870 the deceased, wh» for some you 
had been Colonel of the 40th Middlesex Volunteers and oj thi 
3rd Lancashire Rifles, was in command at Aldershott. To wa 
heir presumptive to the barony of Abinger, » Commander of th 
Legion of Honour, a Knight of the Medjidie, anda D.L. and a 
J.P. for Lancashire. General Scarlett was created a K.C.B u 
1855, and received the grand cross of the same order in 186 ), 
From 1837 to 1840 he represented Guildfori in the Conseryat 
interest, and at the first election which succeeded the enfranc 
ment of Burnley, in 1868, he unsuccessfully contested that bor 
against Mr. Shaw, the present member. In 1835 he was married 
to Charlotte Anne, second daughter and coheiress of the late 
Colouel Hargreaves, of Bonk Hall, Burnley, where he died on 
Wednesday evening, after two or three days’ illness, at the age of 
seventy-two, 

Apminat Sir W, Ramsay, K.C B.—The death is announced of 
Admiral Sir William Rawsay, K.C.B., in his seventy-fifth yar. 
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| Admiral Ramsay entered the Navy at the age of thirt ev, Was 


present at the Battle of Navarino, and during the Crimean War 
commanded the Hogue in the Baltic. He was the author of th; 

article on “Seamanship ”’ in the eighth edition of the * Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.” During his residence in Edinburgh, where he 
died, he has taken an active interest in many of the city's p 
thropic institutions. 

Mr. WittiAM Henry Tinney, Q C.—This once celebrats(l 
lawyer, the contemporary of Brougham and Campbell, died, on 
the 30th ult., athis residence, Snowdenham, Torquay, at the ripe 
age of eighty-eight years. Mr. Tinney took high houours at 
Oxford, and was in due course elected a Fellow of his colleve 
(Oriel), _He was called to the Bar in 1811, and was made a 
Queen's Counsel and Bencher of Lincoln's lun in 1829. He was 
eminent as a real-property lawyer, and was one of the Real Pro- 
perty Commissioners with Lord Campbell. It is a strong testi- 
mony to the high legal and personal estimation in which he wa 
held that he was (though himself a stanch Conservative) appointed 
toa vacant Mastership in Chancery by a Whig Government. 0: 
the abolition of the Masters’ offices -he retired with a pension of 
£2500 a year. He will be lamented not only by a large circle of 
attached personal friends, bat by the many who had profit d hy 
his open-handed liberality in matters of charity. His wife (a 
daughter of the late Rev. Canon Hume) survives him, He leavi 
no issue. 

Tug Very Rey. Canon Rock.—We have to record the decons 
of a well-known Roman Catholic Gignitary and learned archio- 
logist, the Very Rev. Daniel Rock, D.D., one of the Canons of th 
Titular Chapter of the Cathedral of Southwark, Born in the year 
1799, he was a native of Liverpool. He received his early educa- 
tion at the College of St. Edmund, at Old Hall, near Ware, } 
Hortfordshire, and completed his divinity course at the Eng 
College at Rome. Having been admitted into holy orders, he 
served what was then known as “ the London Mission’? for som 
two or three years, at the end of which he became domestic « hap- 
lain to the then Lord Shrewsbury, with whom he resided for 
many years at Alton Towers. In 1840 he was appointed pri 
in charge of the Roman Catholic congregation at Buck!aud, 
near Faringdon, Berks, on the property of the Throckmortor 
In 1852, soon after the establishment of the Roman “atholi 
hierarchy, he was nominated one of the first members of the new 
cathedral ‘Chapter’ of Southwark; and two years later his love 
of books led him to give up his country charge and establish him- 
self in the vicinity of London. He was the author of a lar 
number of publications, including ‘‘ The Church of Our Fathe1 
as seen in St. Osmund’s Rite for the Cathedral Church 
of Salisbury, with dissertations on the Belief and Ritual iu 
England in the Earliest Ages of Christianity’? ; a work on th: 
Irish Church, entitled ‘‘ Did the E wily Church in Ireland acknow- 
ledge the Pope's Supremacy ?’’ Both of theso works naturally 
deal extensively with the national ecclesiastical antiquities of our 
own country and of the sister island. He wrote, also, “A 
Vindication of Transubstantiation,’”’ “The Mystic Crown ol 
Mary ’’ (the latter in verse), and other smaller works of a similar 
nature. But the book by which his name will be longest 
remembered is his ‘‘ Hierurgia; or, an Exposition of the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass,’’ in which he illustrates the various ceremonies 
which are used in the Church among the Latins, Greeks, au! 
Oriental Christians, not only by written evidences, but also frou 
paintings, sculptures, and inscriptions found in the Catacombs ot 
Rome and in other places, and belonging to the earlier ages of tlhe 
faith. In 1862 Dr. Rock, as a member of the committee, took 9 
very active part in carrying out the objects of the special loon 
exhibition of medimval works of art the South Kensington Museum, 
and he contributed to the official catalogue an article illustrative 
of the ecclesiastical vestments, embroideries, &c., there exhibited. 
For the last few years of his life he resided at Kensington, a0 
his counsel and advice were often sought, and never sought in vain, 
by the authorities of the South Kensington Museum and the 
managers of art exhibitions, 
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THE DUBLIN Assize COMMISSION was reopened on Wednesday, and a 
true bill was found by the grand jary egainst Kelly for firing at constab!-s 
Mullen and Grimes, when Talbot was murdered, 

PROPOSED MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL FOR HACKNEY.—The noble building 
lately u-ed by the London Orphan Asylum, at Clapton, being now unoce"- 
pied, a movement has been set on foot for the establishment of a large 
middle-class school for boys and girls. It is calculated tha’ a thousand 
children could be educated in this building, and there seems little donht 
that the neighbourhood would supply scholars enough to render the success 
of the scheme complete. The Rev. Dr. Andrew Reed was the founder of 
the esylum, apd his son, Mr, C. Reed, as nember for the borough, presided, 
on Mondsy, at a meeting held to secure the property for educational purpore*. 
The Rev. W. Rogers and the Rey, W. Jowitt, of the Finsbury Middle-Clos* 
School, are also supporters of the project, 
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house, for the French war, had been returned 
upon his hands, and were for some time kept in a 
barge upon the river. They had been deposited at 
the warchousa for the purposo of ultimate dis- 
posal as speedily as possible, and it was hoped 
that an infringement of the Act, which was agvi- 
dental rather than intentional—arising ou’ of the 
dilemma ia which defendant found himselt 
placed—would be leniently dealt with, especially 
as Mr, Gladstone had held a license for many 
years and had never been complained of before 
A sacrifice of £500; besides the much heavier loss 
which the defendant had already sustained, would 
be almost ruinous, Sir T. Henry said the Act of 
Parliament had been no doubt violated, and, be- 
sides the penalties incurred, the whole of the pro- 
perty was forfeited to the Crown, with whom the 
responsibility of removing it must now rest. The 
pecuniary penalty was reduced to the nominal 
sum of £1. 

CrugLt Ktinpyress.— At Guildhall, on Mon- 
day, Edward Edwards, a cabdriver, badge 9032, 
was Charged before Sir Robert W. Carden with 
being drunk on his cab, John Barry, 290 


——THE VICTORIA INSTITUTE. 
.» first meeting of the session was held on 
he the rooms, 8, Adelphi-terrace—Mr. C. 
:  S., in the chair, The honorary secre- 
Petrie, announced the election of 
w members: —The Archbishop of 
Trower, the Dean of Carlisle; 
G_ Wood, ¥.L.S. ; Messrs. W. Fitzwilliam 
M.P.; A. Coote, J. Houldsworth, - G. 
yoy, J. Nelson, aud Major J. B. Smith; 
va. Edwards, T. Fravklyn, T. Gorman, R. 
subrey Price, J. Savile, P. S:ratt, H. 
yey, B. Whitelock, and 8, Whitmee. Also 
umber of works presented by the R yal 
rer societies in Fogland and Ameri: L 
ich Mr. Cooper read his paper on ** Lhe 
[yths of Aucient Egypt.’’ He began by 
“t while much had been done for the 
jation of the Ophiolatry of India, Greece, 
; Rome by many most able scholars, yet the 
vont myths of Egypt—the oldest, most abun- 
ind best preserved of them all—had been but 
+ attended to since the time of Champollion 
; Wilkinson. Oa the Continent, it is true that 
‘iM. Pierret, Brugsch, and Lenormant had pub- 
hich ‘1 a few isolated papers upon parts of the 
2 of hieroglyphy, but these had never been 
“ted into English, and even the origiuals 
» but tle known, He then described the 
serpents peenliar to Egypt, two of 
wiseh were objects of worship, and with one or, 
r ot which all the ideographic theology of | 
+ was involved. This portion of the paper 
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saw the defendanton ahansom cabin St. Andrew’'s- 
street, Holborn, utterly incap»ble of taking care 
of either the cab or himself. He took them tothe 
station-house, and the inspector directed the eab 
to be taken to the green-yard, The defendant had 
no money on him when searched. The defendant 
siid that he took a gentleman up in Fleet-street 
to go to King's-cross, and on the way he handed 
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st exceedingly interesting, inasmuch as it Was) him up a bot le with something white in it, and 

to posult of a careful examination of the hiero- | told him to drink, for it was something that would 
lyphie, bieratic, and demotic writings in the warm him. He drank and found it very strong, 
Poyptian papyri, and also the works of every bnt could not tell what it was. He recollected 

yon author, both ancient and modern, who had pothing afterwards until he was at the station- 

written on the subject. Mr, Cooper then gave @ | }ouse, When he was bailed out he felt very ill 


ful yesumé of the Egyptian Ritual of the 
\. of which the most perfect copy is at Turin, 
tc which may be traced back to the First 
> but the final chapters of which were added 
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“jate as the period of the Ethiopian Conquest of 


and went to the hospital, and the surgeon wanted 
him to stay there; but he would not, as he pre- 
ferred going home. He had been very ill ever 
since, and had to pay the green-yard fees aud the 
f 4 ol hire of the cab from Saturday. Sir Robert W. 
pt in the ‘Twenty-sixth Dynasty, 669 bc. He | Carden said he wished he had the “ gentleman” 
juded by stating that the results of his e€X- before him, and he would see if he could not 
qnination of the subject proved that in the! punish him. There could be no doubt that he had 
[vyptian mythology were preserved, in a cor-| drugged the defendant in order to cheat him of 
ved form, many doctrines which were amongst his fare. He would therefore discharge de fendant, 
those of revealed religion ; also there was a belief | in the hope that he would not accept driuk from 
in a monstrous evil being, typically represented | + pentlemen"’ in fature. 
us a serpent, Whose office it was to accuse the| Sir Robert W. Carden acknowledged the receipt 
righteous, oppose the Supreme Diety, Ra, and | of 10s, from Mr. Fitch, the sergeant-at-mace of 
devour the wicked. After referring to various | the Lord Mayor's Court, for the poor-box, being 
other deductions, he concluded—Thus, then, for | the fees paid to the jury of that court on Saturday. 
atime we roll back the Lae bop —-* m=! A Baronet’s Son CHARGED witH Fraup,— 
gerib d the story of the oo art pop par l a tes’ | At the Mansion House, on Tuesday, Michael 
Why the Father of mankind has permitted these | navig Sibbald Scott, aged twenty-two, of 20, 
yrds to contain, amid so many errors, much to | Ryder-street, St. James's, was taken before 
tify of prophetic and ——— pert pei Mr. Alderman Lusk, M.P., in the custody of 
the answer in the words of the Apostle of the) .tective-Sergeant Bull, charged with obtaining 
“God left not himself without witness ¢ 309 worth of jewellery by false pretences. Mr. 
world,’’ that even by the light of naturey St. John Wontner conducted the prosecution, and 
Mr. George Lewis defended, On Nov. 28 the de- 
fendant went to the shop of Mr. Frodsham, 
watchmaker and jeweller, Gracechurch-street, 
and purehased two gold watches, value £50 each, 
which it was represented he was to give away as 
prizes for races. He bought a third watch, value 
100 guineas, for himself, and ho also purchased a 
watch-chain and two diamond rings. On the pre- 
vious day a Mr, Price, whom Mr, Frodsham had 
known before, called and said he was about to 
introduce a customer to him, and that he was a 
son of Sir Sibbald Scott; that he had an income 
' of £3900 allowed him by his father, and that he 
had also something lke £7000 a year from his 
mother. Mr. Price told the prosecutor that the 
young gentleman would call next day, and in 
anticipation of the visit he gave him asa reference 
Mr. Elliott, a solicitor. Mr. Frodsham, finding 
the reference satisfactory, supplied the goods 
selected by the defendant next day, and the 
defendant gave him two bills for £150 each —one 
payable in two and the other in four months, 
| Subsequently, however, he ascertained that some 
| of the goods he had sold to the defendant, instead 
lof being used for the purposes represented, had 
been pledged, and he then obtained a warrant 
| against the defendant. Mr. Wontuer stated that 
the defendant had obtained further goods from 
| jewellers at the West-End, which were also 
pledges, and that the representations as to his 
ineans were untrue. He added that, before tne 
case was concluded, the defendant would probably 
not stand alone in the dock. An offer, he con- 
tinued to say, had been made to pay the amount 
of the goods, but that offer could not be accepted 
unless with the consent of the Court. Mr, 
FroJsham, replying to Mr. Lewis, said the de- 
fendant, when he called, simply said he supposed 
Mr. Price hai told him who he was, and did not 
himself make any representations as to his income, 
He, however, said he wanted twoof the watches to 
give away as prizes. Mr. Lewis said that Sir 
Sibbald Scott was ready to state that he would 
have paid for the goods, and that he had told the 
defendant he would pay his debts. Mr, Lewis 
further said that the defendant's father had paid 
£5000 on his behalf during the past twelvemonth. 
The magistrate remanded the prisoner, and 
éeclined to admit him to bail. _Tbe man Price, 
named above, was charged on Wednesday with 
participating in the alleged fraud, and also re- 
manded, 


Domestic Dirricuttres.—Cornelius Reardon 
was charged, at Worship-street, on Wednesday, 
with threatening to murder his wife with a life- 
precerver. ‘The wife, a stout, healthy-looking 
woman, presented a singular contrast to the pri- 
soner, who had a very starved appearance and 
only one eye. The prosecutrix deposed that, on 
the afternoon of Friday week, while ironing in 
her kitchen, her husband came in with a life-pre- 
server in his hand and threatened to smash her 
head in with it. He also used other threatening 

vaution by Mr. Keeble, counsel for the de- | language to her, and said he would murder her. 
1ut, stated that he received every attention | She had been married fourteen years to him, and 

1 Mr. Sargeant, the manager of the works, | all that time he had never supplied her with 
{ there was no attempt whatever to conceal | money to keep either herself or her chi'dren, She 
of the facts from him. He was informed |hadashop. Her husband was a miser, and would 
the cartridges had not been there for more | not live with her, but had separated himself 
week, and that there had been no work of | from her and lived in the coal-cellar of the house. 
kind going on upon the premises for some | The wife, who had given her evi lence with some 

‘past, and witness admitted that there was | volubility and appearance of spite, here stopped, 

k in sctual process when he visited the |and the prisoner raid, “ Have you done, for I 
Premises. Tu answer to the charge, it was urged | want to tell the magistrate the trath F”” | He then 

t voxes of cartridges, which were originally | said that his wife struck him with a flat-iron, and 
iuufactued by the defendant for a Birmingham | was a very violent woman, Sho was illusing one 


rp 


Yr 


in the 
‘all the world might become guilty before Him,’ 
and might in the fulness of time be saved by His 
Son, who is God over all, the victor over the 
vreat dragon, the old serpent, for ever and ever- 
wore. 

lu tho discussion which followed, Mr. Titcomb 
drew attention to the serpent symbolism existing 
amongst the rude tribes of North America; and a 
large Kgyptian drawing from a tomb was ex- 
ilnined. 

Mr, Rassam and Dr. Pritchard described the 
various serpents of India, and the Rev. G. 
llenslow those found in a fossil state. 

In regard to the character in which Moses wrote 
the first Books of the Old Testament, Mr. S.. M. 
Drach gave valuable evidence, both traditional 
ond other, that it was in the alphabetic character; 
and the Rev. S. Wainwright referred to the in- 
ternal evidence there was confirmatory thereof. 

After a few remarks by the Revs. C, Graham, 
T. Gorman, and C, Row, and Ds, Fraser, it was 

tated that the Bishop of Gloucester would have 
been present to take part in the discussion, bat 
was unavoidably prevented. 

The next meeting was announced for Jan. 8. 


THE LONDON POLICE COURTS. 
Dancernovus ExpLosives.—At Bow-street, on 
Monday, Mr. Henry Gladstone, manufacturer of 
iuunition, of Marsh-lane, Greenwich, was 
uinmoned before Sir Thomas Henry for keeping 
on his premises 73001. of explosive compounds 
L excess of the quantity permitted by his license. 
Mr. Poland, who prosecuted on behalf of the 
Treasury, stated that the proceedings were taken 
r the Gunpowder Act of 1860 (23 and 24 
.. cap. 189). This Act empowered the Go- 
uuent to appoint inspectors from time to time 
it such manyfactories as the defendant's for 
purpose of ascertaining if the conditions of 
liconse were being. fulfilled. The license 
ted to Mr. Gladstone, dated in October last, 
wrised him to keep only 500 ib, of explosive 
©mposition and 1501b- of gunpowder on his pre- 
satone time; but it would be showa that 
wn Capt. Majendie visited the place, on Nov. 30, 
»vered about 780,000 chassepot cartridges, 
tining explosive compounds and gunpowder 
teatly in excess of the quantity allowed by his 
cbse; and there could be no doubt, from what 
16 Wider the inspector's observation, that the 
‘iugerous process of taking these cartridges to. 
’, and separating the gunpowder from the 
» probably for the purpose of utilising both, 
‘been going on to a very large extent. It was 
iestined that the cartridges were no longer 
ted, owing to the termination ef the war; 
t was obvious that this mode of dealing with 
1 within one hundred yards of a dwelling- 
house was likely to be attended with serious con- 
Lces, and was altogether in contravention of 
!vndant’s license. These facts were stated in 
nee by Captain Majendie, who, in cross- 
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of the children at the time in question, Stancombe, | 


a warrant officer of the court, who took the pri- 
soner in charge, said that the wife was a 
violent woman, well known to the police for h.r 
quarrelling disposition. She had repeatedly 
issanited her husband, and the loss of one of his 
eyes was due to her violence. Mr. Hannay con- 
sidered that this altered the case m tterially, and 
thought that the wife, having been in the house 
with her husband every day since the threats, and 
not suffered any hurt, had not mach te fear, He 
discharged the prisoner, 


Cuancr or Axson,—At Worship-street, on 
Monday, James Kyle, described as a sub-con- 
tractor; John Kyle and James Kyle, his sons, 
were charged before Mr. Hannay with having been 
concerned together in setting tre toa house in the 
Rectory-road, Stoke Newington, and furniture 
therein, with intent to de raud the County Fire 
Insurance Company. The fire occurred about 
three o'clock on Sunday morning, when the 
younger prisover gave the alarm at the fire station 
in Kingsland, On arriving three rooms were 


} 


very | 


: ) , said) found to be in flames in several different places, 
that about five o'clock on Saturday evening he | and a great part of the furniture had been broken 


up and saturated with pitch and oil, and placed 
about the room. ‘The beds had also been built up 
against the walls, and materials for igniting them 
placed between, Cupboards and other portions of 
the woodwork had been torn down, and the 
drawers filled with firewood, rosin, and tar, as well 
as paraflin oil, to make it burn speedily. It would 
appear, however, that the alarm was given too 
soon, and resulted in discovery, The prisoners 
resided in the house, and stated that they knew 
nothing about the fire. ‘They were remanded for 
a week, 


Viorent AssauLt.—A man named Richard 
Cox, a dock labourer, living in Spitalfields, is in 
custody charged with committing a murderous 
outrage upon his wife. The woman asked her 
husband for some money, and, after abusing her 
for some tiie, he struck her a violent blow on the 
light eye. She went to bed, and two days after- 
wards she was so ill that the parish doctor was 
sent for, and he ordered her removal to St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital. On Wednesday her con- 
dition became so critical that Mr. Hannay, the 
Worship-street police magistrate, went to the hos- 
pital; but the woman was unconscious, and all 
efforts to rouse her were unavailing. The blow she 
received was, it is stated, of such tremendous 
violence as to burst the eyeball and fracture the 
bones around. ‘he nose is also broken, and the 
cartilages have had to be divided to relieve the 
sufferer, Her recovery is considered hopeless, 


Tue Hertrorn Inisu Estates. — The Irish 
Court of Comm n Pleas delivered judgment in the 
case of ** Wallace v. Seymour’? on Monday. The 
action was one of ejectment, brought by Sir 
Richard Wallace against Sir Hamilton Seymour 
to recover the Irish estates of the late Marquis of 
Hertford, worth about £50,000 ayear. The point 
at issue was whether a codicil to a will of th» late 
Marquis revoked in favour of Sir R. Wallace the 
bequest to Sir Hamilton Seymour contained in 
the body of the will. ‘The case had been tried at 
Belfast Assizes, and resulted in a verdict for the 
defendant. |The Court of Common Pleas unani- 
mously decided on upholding the verdict of the 
Court below. They held that the codicil did not 
revoke the bequest of the real and personal estates 
to Sir Hamilton Seymour made in the body of the 
will, and confirmed the verdict for the defendant, 

Tue Dover Exrecrion Riots.—At the Dover 
Police Court, on Monday, James Verral, William 
Grey, Ernest Drinebier, Stephen Oliver, William 
Thompen, James Sutton (who did not appear), 
Charles Lambert, and Newman Cunningham were 
charged with having, on Nov. 25, unlawfully 
assembled to disturb the peace and create a riot, 
Mr. G. Lewis, who appeared for the prosecution, 
briefly stated the factsof the case, remarking that 
the riot occurred on the day of the declaration of 
the poll, and he should ask for a remand after he 
had produced the evidence. There was every 
probability that in the course of a week they 
would b» prepared to prosecute, Lydia Morley, « 
barmaid at the Dover Castle Hotel, proved the 
damage done to the building, which was estimated 
at £50. Mr. George Adamson, proprietor of the 
Royal Hotel, deposed that the mob had smashed 
his windows because he had voted for Mr. Jessel. 
Mr. Barnett, the unsuccessful candidate, was 
passing when the first attack was made, and he 
went out and remonstrated with that gentleman 


| against the proceedings of the crowd. Mr. Barnett 


made no effort to stop the proceedings, but merely 
waved his hat. The damage was estimated at 
£50, Mrs. Martha Stokes proved that the damage 
done to the Antwerp Hotel exceeded £10, and 
denied that there were bags of flour or hot cinders 
thrown out of the windows to incite the mob, Mr, 
Henry Green, a special const able, recognised 
Drisebier as throwing stones at the Antwerp. 


| Several other police-constables recognised the 


other prisoners as the persons who threw stones at 
the Chronicle office and the Royal Hotel. Upon 
the application of Mr. Lewis, the prisoners were 
remanded till Tuesday next, several being admitted 
to bail. Prescott, who was charged with assault- 
ing the police on the same night, was sentenced 
to a month's imprisonment. Mr. Lewis stated 
that next week he hoped to bring before the 
Bench several persons who, although they did not 
take part in the disturbance, were yet prime 
movers in it. 


Tur THAMES Forrsnore.—An action brought 
in the Court of Queen's Bench by Earl Spencer 
against the conservators of the Thames to estab- 
lish his claim to certain portions of the “ fore- 
shore’’ near the London Rowing Club boat-house 
at Putney, was decided on Monday, after a three- 
days’ trial. The question was as to a causeway, 
or raised pathway, made within the last five years 
by the conservators from the London Rowing 
Club boat-house to the river. The club boat- 


house is on the land side of the towing-path, 
which was made by the conservators, and ruus 
along the shore above high-water murk, and the 
path, or causeway, runs across aud intersects the 
towing-pith, The Earl, as lord of the manor, 
claimed the foreshore, and complained ot the 
making of the causeway as an infringement on his 
rights, The couservators, on the otber hand, 
claimed the foreshore as theirs by reason of us r, 
especially with reference to the making of the 
towiug-path, The Lord Chief Justics, in summing 
up, after explaining the law of the case, said it 
certainly appeared that whoover it was wanted to 
do anything on the shore applied, not to the Jord 
of the manor, but to the conservators, During 
the long series of years in which these acts have 
been committed the lord had never interfered, 
Is was a great pity, his Lordship said, people 
would sleep upon their rights, and then, after a 
long lapse of years, awake to assert them against 
others who Laid so long exercised them, for then 
questions were raised which it was very difficult 
to determine. The jury found, after a brief con- 
sideration, in favour of the conservators, the Cor- 
poration, 


Ropnenry ny “Sieicur or Hanp."*—At tle 
Middlesex Sessions, on Tuesday, Simon Larros 
twenty-seven, a native of Morocco, was charged 
with stealing, on Nov. 16, a 500-frane piece, tive 
Spanish gold Isabella pieces, three German gold 
double- Frederic pieces, other foreign coius and 
£20 in money, the property of Mr. Phineas Hands, 
money-changer, of Cnaring-cross station. ‘Tle 
prisoner was also charged with stealing, ou 
Nov. 20, £20 in money from the same prosecutor. 
Mr. Morten (instructed by Mr. Copp) prosecuted ; 
Mr. T. Beard defended. At about eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon of the 16th ult , the prisoner visited 
the prosecutor's shop and asked to be shown some 
foreign coins. He accordingly inspected several, 
and ultimately bought some and also a diamond 
ring, paying altogether £20. While in the shop 
he asked to be shown an Australian sovereign, 
when the prosecutor took a bowl of sovereigns 
from the window and placed a handful on the 
counter; the prisoner scrutinised them, but de- 
clined then to purchase one, and upon leaving the 
shop promised to call on the Monday following. 
After the prisoner had left the prosecutor missed 
the valuable gold coins mentioned in the first 
count of the indictment and also twenty-six 
sovereigns. The prosecutor made preparations to 
detect the prisoner in case he should retarn on 
Monday and attempt to repeat the theft. 
He marked ninety-five sovereigns and ten 
half - sovereigns, and placed them in a 
bowl. Oa Monday the prisoner returned and 
entered into conversation, when the prosecutor 
reminded him of his wishing to purchase an 
Australian sovereign, and theu took the bowl con- 
taining the marked sovereigns from the window 
and placed a hundful before the prisoner; he took 
a pile in his right hand, and by sleight of hend, 
while directing the prosecutor's attention to 
some on the counter, slipped those in his hand 
into the pocket of an Inverness cape he 
was wearing. Upon observing this the pro- 
secutor gave a signal to his clerk to call a 
police-constable, and the prisoner was taken into 
custody inthe shop. Upon being searched, nine- 
teen marked sovereigns and two marked half- 
sovereigns were found in the right-hand pocket of 
his cloak. The defence set up was identical with 
a statement which the prisoner made on being 
taken into custody —viz , that he had given five 
Spanish doubloons in exchange for the money 
alleged to have been stolen. This defence, of 
course, imputed perjury to the prosecutor and his 
clerk, who both swore positively that no doubloons 
had passed at all between them. The jury found 
the prisoner guilty. The learned Judge, after 
commenting upon the scandalous defence which 
the prisoner had set up, sentenced him to five 
years’ penal servitude, and crdered that the 
expenses of the prosecution be paid, and com- 
pensation not exceeding £100 be made, to the pro- 
secutor for his loss, out of other moneys found in 
the possession of the prisoner. 
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BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—J. B, WHITEHEAD, Lime 
honee, shipowner. 

BANKRUPTS.—H, HUNT, Stratford and Bow, manufac- 
turer of ¥: able oil, varnish, and grease—J. ITARRISON, Silly 
Oak,8 ary toxgaslighte mpany—J. LEAKEY, Tottenham, 
shoemaker—G, PRICE, Hanwell, brickmaker—E. THOMAS, 
Bristol, attorney 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—W. WATT, sen., Laurence- 
kirk. macon—J. ANDERSON, Largs, italian warehouseman—J, 
MACNAB. Edinburgh, commissi 


m agent. 
Trurspay, Dee. 5. 


ANNULLED.—C. H. COGIILAN, South- 
ar iroporter. 


BANKRUPTCY 
wark-street, Doroug 
BANKRUPTS —il. 


SON, Manchester, 


farmer—J. SHAW, 

cattle-dealer, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—J. AUCKLAND. Forres, 
coach-builder—F, DUNDAS, Dundas Castle—W. HASTLE, 


Edinburgh, wine merchant—J. LE®, Jedburgh, solicitor—D. 
LOBERTSON, Knockoudie, farmer—G, SWANSON, Pulteney- 
town, saperintendent of police, 
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/SWEET SCENTS: 
| LIGN-ALOE, OPOPONAX. | 
LOVE-AMONG-THE-ROSES. 
 FRANGIPANNI. 
\ x2 


— 


AND A THOUSAND OTHERS. 


28. Gd. each ; 


CANDLES. 


FIELD’S NON-GUTTERING CANDLES—the tendency to gutter greatly lessened—are 
gold as follows:—The Channelled Candles, yellow; the Fluted Candles, clear, in boxes of 18, 


24, and 36 candles each, and the Cable Candles, 


white, in boxes of 12, 18, and 24 candles each, 


The candles varying in size, each box of the same quality, is sold at the same price. 
May be obtained of all dealers throughout the United Kingdom, 
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foe Neat gf ity Chancery iy Lan ee aoe ee FPOR CouGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, HE HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 48 
1ATt, 28. Sd. 0. —W. ° - , 
balidings, ‘Gbancery-lane, London, W.C. ELBOURNE MEAT - PRESERVING RONCHITIS, and NEU: LG - so 49, Great Ormond-st, W.C., and Cromwell House, 
HE WISHING CAP. Song, by W. T COOKED BEEF and MUTTON in Tins, B This Hoapital depends suturely ox volustary ty) 
. 'B> y a de with full instructions for use, ray i ‘The Comin ittee corned Y solicit CON Tip ‘TIONS. 
A attonatnty eats rire ME GREAT REWEDY,of the Day jo] Basan mdash. 


Herries. Samuen WHITFORD, Secretary. 


HE RUPTURE SOCIETY.—Patron, his 
Royai Highness the Prince of Wales. 

‘1 his Society was established in the year 1804 for the purpose 
of supp!ying trusees to the necessitous classes, 

The number of patients assisted by the Society to Midsummer 
last was 57,087. Within the last three years more than 450 
letters bave been sent to the clergy of the poorer districts in 
London for distribution among their nioners. 

DUN& TIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS are thankfully received 
by the bankers, Messrs, Hoare, Fleet-street, E.U. ; the Collector; 

r. Geo. Heury Leah, jun., 73, Park-street, Grosvenor-equare, 
W.; and by the Secretary, at No. 27, Great James-street, 
Bedford-row, W.C. 
by order, Ww. Mosexer Tarven, Secretary. 


Prime Qualities 

tainly one of the most pleasing songs that has been teeued fora | sold Retail by Grocers and Provision-Dealers throughout the 
long time.” —Court Circular, “ A merry, pretty, 6 irited song. kin Pr 
—valedonian Mercury. “ Such sweet music, suitable for most w by 

votces.”"—News of the World, “ Really beyond the average of JOHN M'CALL and CO., 137, Hoandsditch, London. 
Fe Piamak’ wih the “prestesh suscees.—Pebtehel by | > 1 Anan 

dalle. w 16 s — 8) 
eens Pooms ond case Burlington-strect, London, May Ke maBan’s LL WHISKY. - 
Ts. 8 celebrated and most delicious meliow 

pacino tevinreica- one Sine cn} CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, in quality’ une 


ee ES RT. rivalled , pe, vee more wholesome the neat 

1 ag tao Reerpaerar ec | oti Fal Gate tr teat naan aden |e Contos Wi 
“ Flo Zz, 2 same Cons le uti- | ——__—_—__—____- leet 

fel Hogtegted Bent fr same Der and Seeman, Mt 2538 AGENTS sell HORNIMAN’S TEA.| JC AY E'S WORSDELL'S PILLS. 

Oxford-street. Good value for may ia desired by all, hence Impure blood, no matter how caused, 1s the foundation 

- — $$ | the and increasing demand for Horniman’s Pure Tea, | Ot ail disease, hence the vaiue of KaYE'’s WOKSVELL'S 

SMERALDA. By W. CO. LEVEY. Sung which ts me wholesome, and truly cheap. PALLS, which effectually cleanse the vital fluid trom all im- 


doses will cure all incipient cases. 

Vautton.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy 
of Ublerodyne render it of vital importance that the public 
should obtain the gevuine, which is now sold under the pro- 
tection of Government authorising 4 fame bear: the words 
“ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chiorcdyne,” without which none is 

uine. see decision of Vice-Uhanceiicr Sir W. Page Wood, 


io ** Times,” July 16, 1864. 
Bold in Bottles, is. 14d., 4s. Od., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 
Sole Manuafactwer, J. ‘IT, DAVENPURT, 33, Great Russeil- 


ri ~~ tren; rans revtu: 
d,s, eee Baier, ioe Potton BAN WH Fb sis Ghar hatin ren TST rates moti, | ARO ngerizatcouange geod HewstadeseG, 
jieti * ta! io, &c. 1s celebrat ng ma “ A Y - Sold C * va . mn field - elds, B.C. 
Liebhe “ E may ‘Nornuemam o, Tid, Be Nees yg) ee wd " ome Daten Meticions ‘Lhe great eabargvinam of the Hospital mnecousttetes an argent 


APPEAL for AlD to meet current expenses. Annual Sub- 
scriptions are especially svlicited. 


in three keys (E, F, and a simplified edition in I). | 4s each. 
Boid at nall-price. Durr and Srewant, 147, Oxford-street. 


—----- SLACKS’ SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, 


PILis 


H °btoway's 


Price 6a. 5 it . Gd. russia. it, 28. 64 ; exquisite! * An average of 95,000 vut-patients and 1000 in-patients received 
painted calf, Se; ditto, gilt rim, irene fy oe Sy Sg Ge Devas PENA MENT on annually. T. Moaronn, Secretary. 
HARMING PRESENT. —HOWLETI'S of Uaike Baskets, Crust Frames; Fish Uarvere,4c.,| 7h alterative aid vu, propertiee ot these noble remedies are] ( REAT | NORTHERN — HOSPITAL, 
VICTORIA GOLDEN ALMANACK for 1872—32 pages Tabie Forks (Fidd ticuarly invaluebie in checking these fatal diseases. let N.--The New Ward, lately opened 
of delicate enamel, brilliantly wrought in go yet cone Pottern— ) #1 10.00nd £1 10.0 | Wise taking eee att aires the bark and chest  emeBt | cannot be full fed or WANT OF FUNDS. Banners— 
taining the information of large year-books, and now ise lending Dessert Ditto ¥e 1 00 1100 thoroughly upon the back cl peered . fully ayo wags a Onn a » ‘pornett pr 
itself to trade —London: Simrxix, Stationers'-court ; Table Spoons yy ee ee Re a See Messrs. Kansom, Bouverie, an “6 M = Deoretery. 
Howlett, 10, Frith- ; and all Booksellers, Dessert ditto ere ie 1 90 ea | 100 MALLPOX, FEVERS, and SKIN |‘““——— _— oT - 5 - 
pony oe P|, ae hy A DISEASES, ST LONDON HOS A or 
IANOFORTES.— MOORE and MOORE | —— ete a ee ee pinktic eALine. Arrerab, foe Bn tat ag ‘ CHILDKEN, Le Sabine nectnntsa tos 
Let their Pianofortes on Hire for Threo Years; after When you ask for ite effects are semar their cure and prevention, : - ne De Tans eo * thiesihert 
ich the instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer. —— 4 LENFIELD as y Chemists end the maker, er Grace the Doweger-Duchess 0 | 
Terme, trom 2} gs. per quarter. Thess instruments are warren’ H. Lamplough, 113, Holborn-hili, Her Ladyship the ie iar apgea of Lansdowne. 
aud of the beat manufacture, Pisnofortes from 16g. 104 and STAROH, Mrs. Edward Marjoribauks, 
108, Bishopagate-street Within, B.C. ove that you got It, - - : ‘Lhe sight Kev. the Lord Bishop of London. 
| Lot a ear « inferior Kinds are often stibstitutet CuaAkiNG - CROSS HOSPITAL, West| Ths Bight Honourable ilo neecnont—T. Scruton, Esq. 
ako wotts, Strand, W.C.—This Hospital provides xccommiodation fur Ks vreasurer—-IE, 8. HOnti®, 1 : 


T. Esq. 
Bankers—The Alliance Bank, Bartholomew-lane; Messrs. 


FLAzwomtous —-woone and MOORE'S 


a iw In- Patents constantly, and afluids relict to upwards of 4005 
Roce Termes. from 2 gs. per quarter, Carriage free. AKEYS’ WELLINGTON KNIFE | c#*s of accident and emergency annusliy, CONTRIBUTIONS | Coutts and Co., Strand; Messrs. Dimsdale, Fowler, Barnard, 
Nustrated rice-lAes ast 7, Witte, 20 POLISH.—Ol4 Knives cleaned with thia are earn: sly sulicited. Aisnny Woorcert, Sec, and co., Cornhill, 
are- Rooms, , Bishopsgate-stroet ae BA tion bear @ briliiancy of pulish equal te new, Usn oe RIT ar” yn RE ge ENNIS ‘Yuis Institution is supported entirely by voluntary contri- 


butiuns, possessing no endowment of any kind whatever. It 
extends lis aid ty women und suffering children of the poor 
in the east end of London ; none but children are admitted 4s 
in-patients, the women being treated as out patients. No feo 
tw charged, advice aud medicine being supplied absolutely free. 
since tus opening ef the Hospital in ists, 14,249 have been 
treated, 13.106 of there being Women vut-patients and 11, 


RITISH HOME FOR INCURABLES, 


Ciaphatn: rive (inetituted 1861). 
Patronese—H.K.H. the Vrincess of WALES, 
‘Vroasurere—Geu Moure, Keq.; Mr. Alverman Gibbons, 
Bavkere—Mesors. Barcay, Bevan, avd Cv., 
5t, Lombard-street; and Meesro. Drummund, Charing-cross. 


ind of kai kn! 
EST — Packages, 3d. each ; ‘Tins, td., le., 2a. éd., fo 
AIR DI pes TROYER — 248, Bi fh Holborn, ealo—Vakey anid Bons, Wellington Saoert and Black-Lead Mills, 


superfluous hair from the face, neck, and arms, without effect | Slacktriare, 
to the skin, Price de, 6d; sent for 4 stamps. Of all Chemists. | pryty OAT AFFEUTIONS and COUGHS 


ne relieved by allo ‘This Avetitution eatends its operations to ‘lt parts ot the | © ‘ 
RuMEL's PHOTOCHROME.—Pomade are immediately relteved by allowing one of United Ainguom. lv pruvodes for'Chose ulicted with incurebie | uitares in: patente. She incrossing demands nb Ned st0 the 
as, to cheaae , AF, ir and Board ise tow days to thetr to dicostee 16 the ease i. lve gives ouch much 0 souad, poe td wume for life, with every comfort and medica! | yuiluing of @ Hospital which shall bear some proportion to the 
° rt ‘ot " " attendance. 5 itte " 
the tenes usually couteined te the Suid, ob le lid. per Box, by all Denggists. J Vatients are admitted and annuities of £20 are obtained by hay oe ga of those for whom the Committee are labouring 


aie oo with brush 1 es Strend 128, 
alr-Dyes. Price, with brush, 38, 64.— | 98, I LA , JATE 
Megent-at-: and it, Cornhill’ end 76, King's read, Brighton. J Dents and tert MNT  vUuASire Fae 
GOSNELL and CO.’S CHERRY TOOTH | fi J Should wear theee 1 prover vag Prone 
© eth is prety superior to any Tooth Powder, give. are permanctt cures for pulmonary. "al sen ‘ 


electivus. No peison under 20 years of age nor of the pauper 
Chien ts eligiuie. 

Full pacticulars and the necessary forms may be procured 
from the sucetary. 

VUBATIOND aud ANNUAL SU BSORIPTIONS are carnestly 


Led, 
Ultices, 73, Cheapride, E.C, Epwaap Weaver, Sec. 


ul iculars and the necessary forms for admission by 
Sobuerthies aud donurs may be obtained trom the Secretary st 
the Hospital, . 
DUNATIONS AND ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS in aid are 
earnestly solicited. 
Cheques and money-orders may be made a payable te 
ABNER, 


the teeth -ti hiteness, protects the enamel from decay, smalipuxyeliow fover, AsHTon ay 
and im) arte n ploasieg fragrance to the breath. and every form of epidemic. Banda from 30a. per pair; flannel 4 ee es Hae ein? frie 
Tv Ane AUGER COMER, POMUL CTT RD | top ie Tat hase RMU RCO ede ee S| FROXAL, HOSPITAL for INCURABLES, | ROYAL MATERNITY CHARITY mi, 


Weet-hill, Putney-heath, b.W.— ‘This Ubarity is in 
UnuENT NEED of increased SUPPORT, tn carrying on its 
eatensive operations. 


31, Finsbury-square, 6.0. Instituted 1757, for Providing 
Gratuitous Medical Attendance for Fvor Married Women #t 
their Uwn Homes in their Lying-in. 

President—His Grace the Duke of Argyll, K.T. 


parity. To be ot ali Perfumers and Chemists; avd at 
A |-passage, *3 Upper Thames-street, London, B.C. NDIGESTION. 


The Medical Profession ad } ly ‘There are Ls imates and 278 pensionere—total, 411. IN 
_ KIN DISEAS ES. MORSON "S PREPARATION of Kostas In ‘all thee canes the vewetit te for tite, is any eae benefits of this Charity, additional FUNDS are 
safe true remedy, wards of a4 ved cai ing election, ot needed. De 
i, PLS lige: PRIOR «(a onde cad positive care Sold in bottles andboxes: from 286i, To mect the ucttlel Claints, aud to extend the henelite of the |. ‘Through the munificence of donors of former days and hen: 
Diseases. 2h Sd. aind 4s, 64. por bottle —Ot nil ihenstets, and We, by all Pharmaceutical Chemiste; institution, the buard depends from year to yeur upun volun pear darn oop AO oa ne hy me ee end, though 
B. Akhuret and Co., 8, Lamb's Conduit-street, aed my Mora myo wy a of the as supplying more than worely teed for ; ana to Rie’ cla ims of the daily- 
, Sonthampton-row, Russeil-square, Lo " Persons subecri at least halt inea annually, or fi oe 
COIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF LIFE | —————— | gatincne ot ve tne, are Guveruors, soll arecutitiod to voter in | Annual averese of patients delivered, 2800; annual number 
Accidente Canse Loss of Time, UININE WINE as supplied to the | "Obiers payable to the Secretary, 1, Poultry, by whom sub. |, The women are atteuded at their own homes; they like it 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE 1.088 OF MONEY. Bick and Wounded during the late War. The expensive | scriptions will be thankfully received aud all information | ter, and much expense is thus avoided. 30 
— forms tn which this medicine ts administered too often | promptly supplied. An annual increase of income of £10 would pay the cost o! 
Provide sgainst Accidents of all Kinds rechude its adoption as general tonic. Thesuccess of“ Waters's | No.1 Poultry E.0. Faxpenic Anpzew, Secretary, | *dditional patients. ‘i 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ueinins fall contains suimcivat Geining terete Ty anne ea : =. | Sees erred ta Comes cwald seegpeneenpense of tines 
. w ail conteins suftici » ° wome! '° 
odin, wire eeeorativete the week Teer ene it an ex! WI ORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY [0 Omen Ry Perey aN Seamnoox, Secretary. 
An Anneal Foguest of £3 to £668, that they have Waters's Geinine Wine; for the result of COLLEGE HOSPITAL,—DUNATIONS are most ur- — 
insures £1000 at Death, late Chancery ited the fact that at least one un- | gently NEEDED, to meet the current expenses of this Charity. 
OF an Allow auc #t tue in OOF did not use ineatall, All Grocers sell Contributions wili be thankfully received at the Hospital, by | London: Printed and Published at the Office, 2, Catherine-street 
Oftcen—64, Coruhiit; and 10, No eut-dtreet. AR gf RN Ee OY etl BF the Qoenty 
7 . le Pde . . se . ad 
F Wiiziam J, ¥iax, Mecretary. | London. Agents, E. Lewis and Uo., Worcester." + | Gower-etreet, September, 1871. TH. J, Kus, R, N., Secretary etoreeshie-Deoenaber 8 sn” * cm 


